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= Twinkle 
~  .4winkle... 


... little star, 


How | wonder what you are... 


A child's curiosity. How you drove Mom and 
Dad hearly to distraction with questions, : 
questions, questions. 


Like Mom and Dad, research scientists live in 
© tealm of questions, questions, questions. 
When they find an answer, however, it satisfies 


more than curiosity .. it is progress. 


- During the past 25 years, Shell scientists have 
found many answers. Among them: a new way 
of muking glycerine, Epon” resin for plastic 
tools and dies, ketone solvents for avtomotive 
lacquers and direct injection of ammonia 
fertilizer into soil and irrigation water. 


Through research in chemistry, Shell Chemical 
joins hands with industry and agriculture to 
bring you o brighter, richer tomorrow. 


i. The Great Nebula in Arnidromedo 
Pointed by Chesley Bonestell 


. | Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


> NEW YORK 
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It chews up a river bed 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


yaw: that water, there’s a won- 
derful supply of stones, gravel 
and sand —all used in making con- 
crete, They scoop them out of the river 
bed and into the dredge with a series 
of metal buckets that work like an 
escalator. Only one trouble. 

The heavy load was just too much 
for the rubber drive belt that keeps the 
buckets moving. Thebelt would stretch. 
Then everything stopped until it was 
beacon: fastened back together 
again. For years, it was the same with 
every belt tried. They all stretched too 
much, wore out too soon. 

Then a B. F. Goodrich man got 
them to try a Highflex belt—an im- 


proved design that has better resist- 
ance to strain, practically no stretch, 
and many other important advantages 
your distributor will be glad to dem- 
onstrate. You can’t see this improved 
B. F. Goodrich belt at work here— it's 
below decks, But it has been on the 
job seven years now—longer than any 
other bele used before. And it has 
never stretched, never needed to be 
shortened. 

Product improvement like this is 
always going on at B. F. Goodrich. 
New ways are constantly being found 
to make transmission belting, con- 
veyor beirs, hose of all kinds work 
better, last longer. No product is ever 


regarded as ‘‘finished” or standardized. 


How this cuts your costs: Because of 
these improvements and because 
B. F. Goodrich is one company that 
will never lower its quality standards, 
you can be sure of top performance 
and real money savings when you spe- 
cify B. F. Goodrich. To find out about 
the latest improvements in the rubber 
products your company uses, call 
your BFG distributor or write The 
B. FP. Goodrich Company, Dept, M-521, 
Akron 18, Obio. 
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How TO HUSH A HUBBUB. City dwellers have 
to put up with a lot of nowe, but they won't 
suffer silently. During 1954, New York City 
police received 288,595 complaints about 
noise. Though it isn't always easy to quiet 
people, it is easy to hush up engines. 

















SOUND DEAS FOR DIESELS. Air intakes of 
stationary diesel engines are often noisy, 
causing employee fatigue, annoying neigh- 
bors. But Air-Maze filter-silencers hush the 
hubbub while they clean the air. 


MOPPING UP OPERATION! Troublesome water 
never gets through compressor air lines 
when they are equipped with Air-Maze pipe- 
line filters. A special whirling action traps 
the water and a cleanable, all-metal filter unit 
stops dirt and rust, too, 

iF YOU BUILD OR USE engines, compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids — the a 
are there is an Air-Maze filter necred to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cites. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Dept. C, 25000 
Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Obio. 


AlRes 


The Filter baglaners 
AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS - QUID FULTERS 
SILENCERS © GFL SEPARATORS | GREASE FULTERS 
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Which chain problem is yours? 





Your Republic Chain Distributor can 


Is your problem one of corrosion-resistance, such 
as that solved by the Republic Chain application 
illustrated at right? Or is hoisting, hauling, holding, 
towing, bundling? Or is it a selection of chain for 
use with the product you make? 


In any case, you'll want to be sure of your chain- 
maker. Republic backs its chain distributors with 
these vital services: 


COMPLETE LINE—Your Republic Chain Distribu- 
tor offers a complete line of every type and size of 
welded and weldiess chain, chain slings, attach- 
ments and accessories in all standard and special 
carbon, alloy and stainless steel analys. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY AND SERVICE— . s own 
stocks of chain are backed by Republic Round Chain 
plants and warehouses strategically located in prin- 
cipal cities from coast to coast. You get exactly the 
chain you need in a hurry, eliminating costly down- 
time and delays. 


ENGINEERING — He has at his disposal the services 
of Republic's Field Engineering Department— 


come up with the answer... 


staffed by competent chain engineers thoroughly 
trained to handle all types of chain problems. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS—When you buy chain from 
your Republic Distributor, you're assured of a top- 
quality product in every sense of the word. Repub- 
lic uses its own ores, makes its own steels, rolls its 
own bars, draws its own wire. In fact, Republic is 
the only chain producer who can control quality 
at every stage of production from raw material to 
finished product. 


RESEARCH —Your Republic Chain Distributor 
offers you further assurance of top quality because 
he’s backed by a research program devoted to the 
continuous task of improving chain. Republic re- 
search is always at work, from selection of mate- 
rials through forming, welding, heat treating to the 
final inspection of the finished chain. 


So, whether your chain problem is corrosion- 
resistance, materials handling or product applica- 
tions—call your Republic Chain Distributor. He 
can come up with the answer. Mail the coupon for 
the name of your nearby Republic Chain Distributor. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
Worl Uedei Rouge off Sitiuclardl, Stole aud Stole Praclctt 


HERTS THE ANSWER TO THE PROGLEM OF MORE SPACE—Truscon Stee! Buildings. 
Whether you need a single building or a well-arranged group, Republic's Trvscon 
Division con help you select the right layout to meet your requirements. You'll get 
© building thet's fire resistont, wall lighted, property ventilated, easy to mointain. 
‘Truscon engineers will help you from beginning to completion. 








A Republic Stainiess Stee! Quadruple Chain Sling, in service 
over a year, stubbornly resists the corrosive action of caustic 
soda and nitric acid during etching operations in the Forge 
Shop of Aluminum Company of America. The ¥%-inch-diameter, 
6-foot lengths of chain were fabricated from stainless steel. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
3136 East 45th Street 
Cleveland 27, Ohie 


() Please send the name of my nearest Republic Chaia 
Distributor 
I am also interested in more information on: 

(3 Truscon® Steel Buildings (_] Steel Pipe [((] Fasteners 


I 


FASTENER PROGLEM? You con get exactly the fasteners you need for Conpere 


assembly ond maintenance work from more than 20,000 regular types 
and sizes made and stocked by Republic. They're always uniform, easy 
to assemble, tough and strong to withstand shock and vibration. Specify 
Repub‘ic Fasteners on your nex? order from your distributor. 
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Cutaway shows construction picture 

of new Hewilti-Robins “Glide Ride”. 
Note how the belt rides upon the small 
wheeled pallets instead of on 

rolfers as in conventional 

belt conveyors. 
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THE FIRST AND ONLY 
CORNER-TURNING 


PASSENGER CONVEYOR 


Unlike other so-called “moving sidewalks” that, are merely 
adapts tions of industrial belt conveyors or moving stairways, 
the revolutionary new Hewitt-Robins Glide Ride is a true 
Passenger conveyor in every sense of the word. It can actually 
turn corners—make complete circuits—change grades— pro- 
vide smoother, ripple-free performance—and be designed to 
unlimited lengths. 

Secret of Glide Ride’s remarkable performance is its 
unique design characteristics. Glide Ride consists of an endless 
train of power-driven wheeled pallets that carry the load. 
The pallets support a sturdy, endless all-rubber carpet upon 
which the passengers ride. 

Initial installation of a Hewitt-Robins Glide Ride will be 
made at the new $10,000,000 Dallas airport. More than twice 
as long as all existing moving sidewalks combined, it will 
carry outgoing passengers and their luggage directly from 
ticket counters to three loading piers, incoming passengers 
from their planes to the terminal building. 

From an economic standpoint, Glide Ride offers many 
benefits. Initial cost and day-to-day maintenance are less. 
Compared to conventional industrial belt conveyors, Glide 
Ride requires only half the footage of rubber belting, fewer 
machinery components, and uses 30% less power. 

Both its reduced cost and extreme flexibility make Glide 
Ride practical wherever pedestrian congestion and mass move- 
ment is a problem. What’s more, Glide Ride is backed up by 
the technical experience and nationwide service organization 
of Hewitt-Robins, originator and world’s largest designer and 
manufacturer of complete conveyor systems. 

City planning commissions, architects, airport authorities, 
etc. are invited to obtair. complete information about “Glide 
Ride” by writing direct to our executive offices. 


ete, (Hewiee methine) 
A -ROBINS 


Executive Offic o. 
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CONVEYOR BELTING + INDUSTRIAL HE 











Chicage 10, Illinois 


Concrete bonuses for motorists 


You're looking at Tannery Road, an old concrete road near Red 
Wing, Minn. The original road (central section in the photo) 
was built in 1911 and was the first concrete pavement laid in 
Minnesota. It has served motorists with amazing economy. 


Since 1911, Tannery Road has carried more and more traffic, 
heavier and heavier loads. The average daily traffic on the 
section shown above now is 1,000 vehicles. 


Traffic loads like this are far more than the pavement was 
designed to bear. And the service life has been longer than was 
expected, Yet it goes right on carrying this extra traffic with 
very little maintenance expense, while other types of pavement 
have been rebuilt or resurfaced many times. 


Hundreds of miles of concrete roads built decades ago match 
the performance of Tannery Road. They long ago earned their 
cost and keep in the gas taxes and license fees that motorists pay 
to use them—and they're not through earning yet! 


By continuing to earn annual bonuses for motorists, these old, 
durable concrete roads help pay for today’s new highways. They 
demonstrate that concrete is the logical choice for the new high- 
way construction planned for America’s main roads in the long- 
range federal highway program. And these new concrete roads 
promise to deliver even greater bonuses to every highway user 
because now they can be built to last 50 years and more. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand end A nations! scgentzation 10 improve end extend the uses of pertiend coment 


end concrete §. . through scientific research and engineering Sold work 





READERS REPORT 
More on Witte 


Dear Sir: 

I have read your piece on Ed 
Witte with keen interest [BW— 
Nov.26'55,p92|. Witte first stirred 
my admiration long before I ever 
met him. It was in 1932 when his 
book on the Government in Labor 
Disputes was published. To your 
bare mention of that book I should 
like to add that it contains one of 
the earliest of examinations by 
American economists of the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes. His 
treatment of the subject, moreover, 
was based upon a protracted study 
of labor-injunction cases and gave 
evidence that he was capable of 
doing a deft job at specialized re- 
search in labor economics. 

Pau FP. BRISSENDEN 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
COLUMBIA UNIV. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Dear Sir: 

. -. Economists selected Ed Witte 
as head of the Economic Assn. be- 
cause of his splendid work both 
as a scholar and as a public ad- 
miinistrator. Perhaps because Witte 
started out as a student of history 
and spent some years as a public 
administrator and as a secretary of 
a congressman before he became a 
teacher of economics, he has appre- 
ciated as have few other economists 
the importance of familiarity with 
the complexities of economic life 
and of understanding how things 
really work. No economist has 
done more than Ed Witte to keep 
economics in touch with reality. 

Those who know Witte as a man 
are impressed with his lavish gen- 
erosity and his complete absence 
of selfseeking. Indeed, the only 
criticism that I can make of him 
is that he has always been too gen- 
erous with his time, too ready to 
respond to the desires of his stu- 
dents for conferences, too ready to 
help anyone with a problem. Who- 
ever writes to Witte finds his in- 
quiry responded to with startling 
care and thoroughness. 

Economists will take pride in 
having the sterling qualities of one 
of the most beloved members of the 
profession brought so vividly to the 
attention of businessmen. 

SUMNER H. SLICHTER 
LAMONT UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
HARVARD UNIV. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Deer Sir: 
. » » Ed is a good scholar and a 
good arbitrator, and a good teacher, 
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20 Keller Airfeedrills simultaneously drilling holes in gas burner casting 


NOW HE PUSHES A BUTTON—AND 20 HOLES GET DRILLED 


«+. another example of Keller Tool experience 


Once, it was a time-consuming job 
to drill 20 holes in the gas burner 
casting shown above. The work was 
fixture held and indexed by hand. 
The drill press spindle was hand-fed 
for each of the 20 holes. Then the 
customer consulted a Keller Tool 
engineer to work out a new idea. 

Today, an operator presses the 


KELLER 





2. 


poppet on a single 4-way air valve 
—and 20 Keller Airfeedrills* do the 
whole job in a 40-second cycle! ‘The 
20 drills advance, drill the holes, 
retract and shut off automatically. 
A setup of series-connected sole- 
noids, one on each tool, actuates 
retraction of the drills when the last 
one has completed its stroke. 


Efficient mass production is the 
open secret of America’s tremendous 
industrial progress. Keller Toolse— 
and Keller-trained engineers—are 
helping our assembly lines achieve 
new heights of efficiency. Many a 
manufacturer, seeking better, more 
economical methods, has found the 
right answers in Keller Tools and 
Keller experience. Keller Tool Divi- 
sion, Gardner-Denver Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan. 


TOOL wwsion o GARDNER-DENVER 
a a 


a i 


AIRFEtDen: registered trademark of Keller Tool Division, Gardner-Denver Company 
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WELDED PIPING cults your costs... 


TUBE-TURN 





Instablation Pishate sot Phe Pipeng ‘Good Samaria sues ow § 


mt! 
Eonorelite samba, 
Obie; Piping Poe Sateat hs domo =f 


How we help hospitais 
keep up the good service 


This expansion project at Good Samaritan Hospital typifies the 
complexity of hospital services today. Piping must deliver steam 
for heating, chilled water for ait conditioning, water and gas for 
other services. To make sure of maximum reliability, all piping 
above 2” is welded, with TUBE-TURN* Welding Fittings used to 
make directional changes. Such piping is permanently leakproof, 
and its lifetime economy is a welcome contrast to other rising costs. 

When you're approving any new construction or moderniza- 
tion, pay attention to the piping. Make it welded, and make it 
“TUBEs-TURN”. Tube Turns, with industry's broadest line of 
welding fittings and flanges, technical service, and fast local 
supply, offers you more for your money. 


The Leading Manufacturer of Welding Fittings and flanges 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





© ‘TUBB-TURN” ana “06° 
Reg. U. 8. Pet. Of. 














but what is more important is that 
he is a great person. It is this fact 
of being a great person that has led 
to his fine and unusual influence in 
so many different activities and to 
the outstanding respect in which he 
is held by so many people—profes- 
sors, students, businessmen, labor 
leaders, government officials, even 


CLARK KERR 
CHANCELLOR AT BERKELEY 
THE UNITV. OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIP. 


Dear Sir: 

. » Your article also quite 
clearly states Prof. Witte’s position 
as an institutional economist. Eco- 
nomics is much more than eco- 
nometrics and mathematics. Prof. 
Witte and the “Wisconsin School” 
have for a generation emphasized 
the importance of understanding 
and gaining insight into the basic 
institutions which motivate our 
economic and political activities. 
“Model-building” contributes to a 
small degree to such comprehen- 
sion and insight. 

It is a compliment to the eco- 
nomics profession that during these 
times when such an overwhelming 
emphasis exists for econometricians 
that a man of Ed Witte’s intellect 
and character is selected as the 
President of the American Eco- 
nomic Assn. 

WitutiaM Haaser 
PROF. OF ECONOMICS 
UNIV. OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


Dear Sir: 

.- ++ Your recent story concern- 
ing Ed Witte has stimulated me to 
write you concerning the unique 
experience we in the School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell Univ. had when Ed spent a 
term with us recently as a Visiting 
Professor. . . . He gained immedi- 
ate respect from faculty, students, 
and townspeople and left a greater 
mark after one term than most of 
us can hope to leave after years of 
work. ... 

M. P. CaTKERWOOoD 
DEAN 
NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OP 
INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
CORNELL UNIV, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

. - I know of no teacher who 
is held in greater esteem and affec- 
tion by his students. I know of no 
“professor in government” who has 
served his country so well in so 
many ways. 

May I also note that Ed was the 
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These names give you some idea of 
the companies who buy Cooper-Bessemer engines 
and compressors to get efficient power at lower cost 


J. 8. Abercrombie Company Foster Whecler Corp. 

Agra Lite Cooperative Frick -Reid oy Corp. 
Aiken Towboat Company General Electric Co 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company — Motors Coep. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. General Petroleum Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co General Seafoods Corp. 
Aluminum Company of America General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Amerada Petroleum Corporation Girdler Company 


Amtorg Trading Corporation Gulf Interstare Gas Co. 
Anglo-lranian Oil Company Gulf Oil Corp. 

Arab Gasoline Corporation Halifax Fisheries, Led. 
Arizona Edison Co., Inc. Hanlon Gasoline Company 
Arizona Portland Cement Harnischfeger Corp. 


Arkansas Fuel Company 

Armco Steel Corp. 

Asiatic Petroleum Company 
Adantic Pipeline Company 
Adanric Refining Co. 

Aclantic Seaboard Corp. 

Adas Supply Company 

Austin Company 

Barnsdal! Oil Company 
Beiridge Oil Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Boeing Airplane Company 
Booth Fisheries 

City of Brady, Texas 

C. F. Braun and Co. 

Brea Chemicals Corporation 
British Columbia Power Commission 
Brown & Root, Incorporated 
Bucyrus-Erie Company 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Incorporated 
Canadian Industries, Led. 

Canadian Oil Refineries 
Canadian Utilities, Inc. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corp. 
Carnegie Natural Gas 

Carter Oil Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 
Cayuga Rock Salt Company 
Ceiotex Corporation 

Central Barge Lines 

Central Kansas Power 

Chemical Construction Corp, 
City of Cincinnati, Ohio 

Citues Service Gas Company 
City of Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
Colorado-W yoming Gas Co. 
Columbia Barge Lines 

Columbia Carbon Co. 

Columbia Gas and Electric Co. 
Consolidated Edison 
Consolidated Gas Elec. Lt, & PowerCo. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Co-operative Farm Chemicals Asso. 
Creole Petroleum Corp. 

City of Dallas 

Defense Plant Corp, 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Dravo Corp. 

Dresser Engineering Company 
E. |. DuPont De Nemours & Co, 
East Ohio Gas Company 
Eldorado Mining & Refining Co. 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. 

Empire Gasoline Co. 

Empire Sreel Corp. 

Equitable Gas Co. 

Esso Standard Oil Co, 
Pate-Root-Heath Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
Fish Constructcss, Inc. 


Havana Water Works 

Hayden Chemical Corp. 

Hayes Pump Machinery Co. 
Healey Petroleum Corp. 

Helium Company 

Henjes Marine, Inc. 

Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 
Hillman Barge & Construction Co, 
Walter G. Hoagland Co. 

Hope Natural Gas Co. 

Hudson Engineering Corp. 
Humble & Refining Co. 
Hunkia-Conkey Const. Co. 
Hydro Carbon Research, inc. 
Imperial Oil Co., Led. 

Industrial Marine Service 
International Petroleum Co., Led. 
Interstate Oil Pipeline Co. 
Government of Israel 
Jackson-Hope Towing Co. 
Jarecki Manufacturing Co. 
Jeffersonville Boat & Machine Co. 
Jersey Central Power & Light 
Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co. 
W. M. Kellogg Ce. 
Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Co, 
Levingston Shipbuilding Co. 
Libbey-Owens Glass Co, 

Liberty Dry Dock, Inc. 

Lion Oil Co. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

Lone Star Gas Co. 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co, 
Lucey Products Corp. 

Luders Marine Const. Co, 
Lummus Co. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Manhattan Oil Co. 

Manufacturers Light & Heat Co. 
Marine Iron & Shipbuilding Co. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Mathieson Chemical Co. 

John H. Mathis & Co, 

Arthur G. McKee & Co. 

Mene Grande Oil Co, 

Michigan- Wisconsin Pipe Line Co, 
Mid-Valley Pipe Line Co. 

Midway Gas Co 

Mill & Marine Supply Co, 

Wesley W. Mills Co. 

Mining Equipment Corp. 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Nantucket Gas & Electric 
Nashville Bridge Co. 

Nat'l. Advisory Comm. for Aeronautics 
National Carbon Co. 

National Distillers Products Corp. 
National Sea Products, Led. 





Fluor Corp. New England Car Co 

Ford, Bacon & Davis Inc. New Orleans Coal & Bisso T 

Ford Motor Co. Newport NewsShipbldg. Dry Deckco. 
Forest Petroleum Corp, City of New York 








New York Central Railroad Co. Southern Counties Gas Co. 

N.Y., New Haven & Hartford R.R.Co. Southern Natural Gas Co 

New York ilds South Penn Natural Gas Co, 

New York Stace Natural Gas Corp South Pena Oil Co 

New York Telephone Co. Spencer Chemical Co. 

Niagara Oil Corp. Standard Gasoline Co, 
Seandard Oil and Gas Company 

Northern Natural Gas Co. Standard Oil Company of Calitornia 

Northampton & Bath Railroad Co. —Srandard Oil Company of Indiana 

Ohio Fuel Gas Co. Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 

The Oso Oil Company Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 

Ohio Sand & Gravel Co. Standard Oil Company of Ohio 

Oil Well Supply Company Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Owens Bowtie Company Scanolind Pipeline Company 

Owens-Illindls Glass Co. -Rogers Mig. Co. 

Picte Neon Gling Co, Sina Oi Co. 

ygen Co. ipbuildi 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. re ma hai 

eh crash, Le Swift and Company 

Pen American bcoduction Co Tacgens Bast Buliding Ge 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co, 


Peoples sc OA Co. Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
Permian Basin Pipeline Company Texas Highway Ferry 


Texas-Iil. Natural Gas —* Co, 


Petroleum Machinery Corp Thompson Products Ine. 

Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc. Tidal Oil Co, , 
Philadelphia Electric Co. Tidewater Associated Oil Co. 
Phillips Oil Co. Tidewater Transportation Co 
Phillips Petroleum Co. Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corp, 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia Gas Co, Trunkline Gas Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company Union Oil Company of California 
The Preston Oil Co. Union Sulphur Co., Inc. 

J. F. Pritchard & Co. United Carbon Co 

Process Engineers, Inc. United Fisheries Co, 

Procon, Incorporated United Fruit Co, 


Producers Creamery Co. 

Pure Oil Co, 

Quaker Stare Oil & Refining Co. 
Reedville Oil & Guano Company 
Reyncids Metals Co. 

Richheid Oil Corp. 

River Terminals Corp. 

Roberts Towing Co. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
Rowan Drilling Co. 

Royalite Oil Co., Led, 

Rubber Reserve Co. 

St. Louis Car Co. 

St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co, 
Sale Lake Pipe Line Co. 

San Manual Copper Co. 
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S. Treasury Department 
Universal Oil Products Co, 
Utah Power and Light Co. 
Vancouver Tugboat Co., Led, 


Saskatchewan Power Corp, Ventura Fuel Co. 
Scott Paper Company Virginian Gasoline Oil and Gas Co, 
Seaboard Oil Co. Virginia Smelting Co. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co, 
Shamrock Oil and Gas Corp, 
Shell Chemical Corp. 


Vulcan Iron Works 
Walker & Pray Co. 
Ward Ice Industries 









Shell Oil Co., Inc Warren Petroheum Corp. 
Shell Petroleum Corporation The Wellman Engineering Co, 
Shell Pipeline Corp Westinghouse Electric Corp, 
Sinclair Gas & Oil Co, West Texas Gas Co 
Skelly Oil Co. Wheeling Steel Corp, 
Sohio Petroleum Co. Whiteman Brothers Inc. 
Southern Calif. Edison Cos Wilshire Oil Co, 
Southern Calif. Gas Co, Wilson Snyder Mig. Co, 
Southern Carbon Co. Zenith Dredge Co. 

MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


COMPRESSORS - DIESELS + GAS ENGINES - GAS-DIESELS 
200 te 5000 hp. 
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SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 
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BOSTON 440 Pau BASS. STEGHENVILLE, OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, Pa 
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first President of the Industrial Re- 
lations Research Assn., which owes 
s© much to the leadership he gave 
in ite organization and early de- 
velopment. .. . 

Georce W. TAYLOR 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

. I believe I speak for many 
others when I say that a finer and 
more deserving man has never been 
honored, and those who, like my- 
self, have admired his professional 
abilities and have known his good- 
ness of heart, can only be gratzful 
to you for telling the world about 
him. 

Puitip TAFT 
CHAIRMAN, DEPT. OF ECONOMICS 
BROWN UNTV. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Dear Sir: 

Your cover and article on Ed 
Witte reflect for a wider audience 
the affection and respect of those 
of us who know him well, be they 
from management, unions, govern- 
mental agencies, the press, or fellow 
arbitrators or professors. Modera- 
tion of spirit, practical judgment 
and intellectual integrity are the 
qualities we associate with Ed 
Witte. He has been both a leader 
and a symbol of the changed role 
of the university economist in the 
American community. 

Joun T. DUNLOP 
PROF. OF ECONOMICS 
HARVARD UNIV. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

One key to Prof. Witte’s 
career is that he is a humanitarian, 
in the broadest sense of the word. 
He has the deepest respect for the 
integrity and worth of the individ- 
ual. This, I think, helps to explain 
his interest in social insurance and 
welfare legislation, his success as an 
administrator and negotiator, and 
his host of warm friends. Prof. 
Witte is out of step with much of 
modern economics because it has 
become excessively dehumanized 
and unreal, contributing practically 
nothing to solving the real prob- 
lems of human beings. The Ameri- 
can Economic Assn. has honored 
itself by honoring Edwin E. Witte. 

CHarces C. KILLincsworTu 
HEAD, DEPT. OF ECONOMICS 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIV. 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 


Not Shunning Peru 
Dear Sir: 

Lest any of your readers, being 
very busy people, should have con- 
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a Point 


When Design Engineers at Fairbanks-Morse 
perfected the non-clogging pump, they pumped 
live fish to prove its non-clogging performance, 
For they knew that if they eliminated the re- 
stricted passages that cause expensive pump 
clogging, they could even pump live fish, whole 
and undamaged. 
The result of that Project is the now famous 
F-M pump that provides non-clogging service 
for the food industry, municipal authorities 
and industrial waste engineers. ; 
Only from Fairbanks-Morse can you get the ee! 
originality and soundness of new design that The Secret of F-M non-clogging The Result is that on installations, 
assure such outstanding performance. When pump performance is this unique im like this food processing line, money 


next you need a pump or a scale an peller design that permits pumping formerly wasted on pump mainte- 


all solids in suspension —even fis nance due to clogging is now saved, 
electric motor... or a diesel engine. . . look 


for the famous F-M Seal and see the difference 
that quality makes. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


600 So, Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. & FAI RBAN ipa -MoRSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





PUMPS © SCALES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES © ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © RAM CARS © HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © MOWERS © MAGNETOS 











In a big midwestern plant, tractors are assembled on an 
MHS pedestal-type floor conveyor. At the point shown 
above, an MHS overhead conveyor, timed to the floor 
conveyor, picks up the almost-completed tractors and carries 
them on for installation of final components and wheels. 

It’s a smooth, simple transfer, typical of the mechanically 
paced production flow you'll find in the most efficient plants 
in any industry. 

For materials handling systems and automation that wil! 
secure competitive advantages for your company, call in the 
MHS engineer. He’s backed by a 36-year-old organization 
which has imagination, production understanding, engineer- 
ing ability, and manufacturing capacity to serve you super- 
latively. A letter or call will bring him to your office. 


Mechanical Mandling Systems 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


4610 Nency Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principe! Cities 











FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. « Fairfield, lowe + Albany, M. Y. + Windsor, Onterio 


centrated on the title alone of your 
article concerning Robert P. Koe- 
nig, President of the Cerro de Pasco 
Corp., Old Peru Hand Looks 
Homeward |BW—Oct.22'55,p142| 
and thus have gained the superficial 
impression that this great mining 
enterprise is turning its back on 
Peru, let me emphasize for their 
benefit that such is decidedly not 
the case. 

You have expertly described in 
this altogether interesting and in- 
formative article the stable political 
and economic climate of Peru, 
which is unexcelled in the Ameri- 
cas in its encouragement to foreign 
investment. 

Thus, even while the Cerro de 
Pasco Corp. accelerates its North 
American activities in furtherance 
of what it describes as a policy of 
geographic diversification, it con- 
tinues assiduously, as your article 
correctly asserts, to seek every op- 
portunity for broadening and im- 
proving its scale of operations in 
Peru. Witness, for example, its par- 
ticipation with three other U. S. 
corporations in the vast, new South- 
ern Peru Copper Corp. develop- 
ment in our ore-rich southern dis- 
trict of Toquepala. 

Permit me to emphasize for the 
benefit of the broad and influential 
audience which I feel sure your 
esteemed publication commands, 
that Peru strongly adheres to a 
poiicy of attracting private capital 
investment, that under this policy, 
model mining aid oil laws have 
been initiated, subsidies and price- 
fixing laws greatly reduced and gen- 
erous tax incentives given both to 
stimulate and merit the favorable 
attention of foreign investors. 

Cerro de Pasco has been in the 
vanguard of those foreign estab- 
lishments whose managements have 
found in Peru significant opportun- 
ities for economic development 
which are mutually and increas- 
ingly beneficial to themselves and 
to the great and progressive coun- 
try which I have the honor of rep- 
resenting. 

FERNANDO BERCKEMEYER 
PERUVIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE U. 8S. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


* BW thanks reader Berckemeye- 
for emphasizing that Cerro de 
Pasco Corp. was not turning lis 
back on Peru. 








Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS week, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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What a fight against time Santa used to go through g Here's the dependable way he now beats the clock: 
On the night when his Christmas deliveries were due! Swift RAILWAY EXPRESS helps in moving his stock! 





N 
N 
Especially during the holiday season— when dependable S| | MZ 


deliveries are so necessary—it pays more than ever Qa 
to specify Railway Express. Whether your shipment is 


ee 
moving by rail or air, whether you're sending 3 x P R E S S » 
or rsceiving, Railway Express makes the big | Yq #4 F N c™ 


difference in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery, 
+ °° e@ 


Railway Express, through its network of one third of a mil- 
lion miles of co-ordinated rail, air, water, and truck routes, 
is ready to handle your important holiday traffic. 

Again, 28 a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. 









Eye Accident Costs 
Py Go Down when 
Rl 


0' Safety Glasses 
like these Go On! 



























F6100 
(METAL) 


F9500 
(PLASTIC) 


The workers illustrated are wearing AO’s NEW 
safety glasses. Because these glasses are comfort- 
able and good looking (as well as of the highest 
quality) they will be willingly worn. BECAUSE 
THEY WILL BE WILLINGLY WORN THEY WILL 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES MANY TIMES OVER 
IN THE EYE ACCIDENT COSTS THEY SAVE. 
Ask an AO Safety Representative to show you 
how little quality protection costs. Or write 
American Optical Company, 5112 Vision Park, 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, for booklet. 


NOTE: Male worker is wearing the new AO metal 
goggle. Lady is wearing the new AC: plastic goggle. 














SOUTHBRIDGCE, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
TY. G84. BY AEERICAN OFTICAL ComPanT 
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Autos remain the biggest single question mark in our economy. 


The current output cut, in and of itself, means very little. This isn’t 
the time of year to be pushing output full tilt, for snowbound customers 
simply can’t be lured into buying full tilt. 


Then, too, some slowing down now may make a healthier market later. 


Final automobile figures for 1955 apparently won’t quite add up to 
8-million cars produced. Slackened output means that, at least. 


But the shortfall won’t be enough to talk about. Call the year’s output 
7,950,000—and then round it to 8-million for easy reference. 


It’s a record, anyhow; we had only to beat 1950’s 6%-million. 


Next question: Has Detroit altered its first-quarter schedules? 


Heretofore, the explanation for breakneck production has been “to 
build adequate dealer stocks in all color combinations.” 


Apparently, dealers will have 750,000 to 800,000 cars on hand at the 
turn of the year—more than double a year ago. That’s so “adequate” many 
a dealer is hunting for storage space. 


Talk in Detroit, a week ago, was of January-March auto output in excess 
of 2.3-million—10% higher than 1955’s whopping first quarter. 


Nobody’s eaten any of those optimistic words. But just suppose it did 
happen. And suppose retail sales of new cars were to be no better and no 
worse than in 1955’s initial three months. 


Then, by March 31, we would add 600,000 more cars to inventory. 
They'd overflow into cow pastures from New York to San Francisco. 


Perhaps the auto industry will find it advisable to relax a little, now 
that the 1955 sales and production race is all but history. 


Chevrolet, with output of more than 1.8-million, will lead Ford by 
50,000 to 75,000; Chevvie registrations were ahead by some 60,000 through 
the end of October. 


And Buick had emphatically passed Plymouth for third place (though, 
since the new-model year started, it has been neck-and-neck once again). 


Actually, output of several leading producers hit its top weekly rate 
around mid-November though little was heard of a slowdown until just now. 
This was true of Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, Olds, and Pontiac. 


Installment credit terms are bound to play a key role in auto sales over 
the next few months. 


Just to parallel 1955's first quarter would call for an addition of $500- 
million to $750-million to time-paper outstanding on autos. (The rise was 
$650-million during the 1955 period, and there’s no reason to presume that 
fewer people would be buying on time in 1956.) 


Tighter money, in theory, should restrict the installment credit availa- 
ble for car buying, but it has meant little so far. 
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Banks may tighten up. (There’s action in the wind, in fact.) But the 
finance companies do most of the business (accounting for two-thirds of the 
rise in installment paper in the last year); and if they do no more than raise 
interest, the flow will hardly be stemmed. 


Consumers really have gone for “big-ticket” items this year: 

They've increased their time-payment debts by $4%-billion (and $3.7- 
billion of that takes the form of auto paper). This rise for installment debt 
amounts to almost exactly 20%. 


Meanwhile, they’ve hung up the tab rather modestly on other types of 
goods; charge account debt is below its level when the year started. 


Lenders who have been underwriting this year’s time-payment splurge 
now have a $2%-billion lien on consumers’ monthly income; that’s $400- 
million a month higher than at this time in 1953. 


Truck output is scoring a strong comeback this year after 1954's rela- 
tively unhappy showing (by postwar standards). 


Production will be almost exactly 1,250,000 units for 1955; last year’s 
was 1,038,056 and the peak came at 1,417,368 in 1951. 


Steel operations came up to the holidays at the highest level ever. 


Last week’s output is estimated by the American Iron & Steel Institute 
at 2,421,000 tons or slightly above rated capacity. 

The final two weeks of the year won’t be much lower. Nevertheless, the 
holidays always nip a little off production—even though furnaces have to be 
operated 24 hours a day every day or shut down entirely. 


In the textile industry, prices, new orders, and forward bookings all tell 
a fairly convincing story of better days. 

And cotton consumption in November confirms the rising trend: Aver- 
age use, at 37,072 bales each working day, was slightly better than the 
previous month and the highest since midsummer, 1953. 


Many mills claim to be booked well into next year’s second quarter. 


Copper users may feel that they're never going to get enough metal— 
but they have rarely received as much as in the last three months. Deliv- 
eries for September, October, and November averaged 140,000 tons. 


Even in 1952 and 1953, monthly averages were just over 120,000. 
— e— 
Prices of fuel oils are likely to rise on the East Coast because they are 
soft on the Gulf. Sound ridiculous? Well, it isn’t. 
Burning oils are going begging along the Gulf Coast because shippers 
can’t afford tanker rates for moving the stuff around to the Atlantic. (Ship- 
ping rates have shot up frem $2.85 a ton early in November to $6.70 now, 


according to McGraw-Hill’s Petroleum Week.) Meanwhile, colder-than-aver- 
age weather and high industrial use have intensified demand. 


Imports from the Near East won't help; these take tankers, too. 


Cootents copyrighted wader the general copy-ight on the Des. 24, 1955, lseee—Susiness Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New York, . Y. 
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Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). ........ 6... 66666 ee eens 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month 
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11,602 11,426 11,149 
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49 48 56 
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At 10° below zero... or at 100° above... 


temperature sensitive nickel-iron alloy stands guard... 


watchdog of your watthour meter 


Where’s your electric meter? Out- 
side? In the basement? Utility room? 
Hallway? 

No Matter. Watthour meters aren’t 
museum pieces. They’re built to work 
almost anywhere. And to work accu- 
rately. 

Temperature changes could affect 
accuracy, of course. But they don’t. 
Winter or summer, the watchdog of 
your watthour meter is its built-in 
“temperature compensator.” 


Simple device, this compensator. 
Usually a strip of temperature sensi- 
tive nickel-iron alloy. Just hooked up 
across the poles of the horseshoe mag- 
net in the meter. 





With every change ir temperature, 
something happens to the strength of 
that magnet. teat etten it gets weak- 
er. Sometimes stronger. There are 
changes in the electrical resistance of 
the “drag disk” geared to the count- 
ing dials. The temperature sensitive 
nickel-iron alloy strip serves to “bal- 
ance out” these changes! 


The use of nickel-iron temperature 
compensator strip in watthour meters 
and in automobile speedometers is just 
one more proof of the value of nickel 
as an alloying agent. In general, nickel 
strengthens and toughens other metals, 


and imparts to them added corrosion 
resistance. 


If you have a problem in which 
corrosion, fatigue, high temperatures 
or low temperatures are troublesome 
factors, let's talk about it. Two minds 
are better than one. We may be able 
to help you find out how nickel or a 
nickel alloy can get you out of diffi- 
culty without further fuss. 


Write for . . . List A of available 
publications. It includes a simple form 
that makes it easy for you to outline 
your problem. 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 
Ade, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 22.%2!.2°% 








Bell System service helps ALCOA 


cut order processing time by 40% 



















An expanded Bell System teletypewriter 
network, which speeds orders from sales 
office to relay center and then to plant as- 
signment—on the same day—is cutting the 
time and work of order processing by 40% 
for Aluminum Company of America, 


Linking 62 sales offices and 24 plants, the 
network’s nerve center is the Alcoa Relay 
Center, Pittsburgh. In the Production and 
Planning Office, each day, up to 1000 orders 
are processed with money-saving speed. 


Davenport, lowa, plant 
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various plants, additional retyping and re- 
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checking were required for shipping and 





invoicing purposes. Now, with the new sys- 
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has practically been eliminated. 


Let a Bell System communications engi- 
neer survey your communication needs, 
There’s nv obligation, and his recommenda- 
tions may mean big time and money savings 
for you. Call your nearest Bell Telephone 
business office. 





Los Angeles Sales Office BELL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER MOBILE RADIO TELEPHOTOGRAPH RADIO AND TELEVISION NETWORKS 
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Foreign Aid Goes Permanent 


@ To counter aggressive new Soviet strategy, Eisen- 
hower is committing Republicans to a long-haul program. 


@ Besides more current funds, he wants a trial 10- 
year program for underdeveloped countries. 


@ Proposals to go to Congress reflect Administration's 


view of post-Geneva world. 


The Eisenhower Administration has 
started to take the wraps off its plans 
for foreign aid. When the aid package 
is presented to Congress it, the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union and budget 
messages there will be no room for 
doubt about Eisenhower's intentions. 
He is determined to make full use of 
economic and military aid in counter- 
ing the aggressive new Soviet strategy. 
To de it, he is committing the Re- 
publican Party to a permanent aid pro- 
gram—something that would have 
seemed fantastic just a few years ago. 

Secy. of State John Foster Dulles 
revealed part of the story this week— 
the part that has put an end to Treas- 
ury hopes that foreign aid could be 
tapered off. Dulles announced that 
Eisenhower would ask Congress for 
$4.9-billion in aid funds for fiscal 1957 
—$2.2-billion more than last year’s ap- 
propriation. This is the amount the 
Administration feels it needs to: 

¢ Maintain next year’s foreign aid 
spending—both military and economic 
—at the current level of $4.2-billion; 

¢ Keep a backlog of money avail- 
able to maintain a steady flow of mili- 
tary aid through the long pipeline be 
tween contracts for arms and delivery 
dates years later. 
* Ten-Year Plan—Dulles and Eisen- 
hower want more than this from Con- 
gress. They want authorization, within 
the over-all aid plan, to launch a 10- 
year program that could take care of 
long-term development projects in non- 
Communist countries. To start with, 
this would be a billion-dollar affair, 
—— appropriations of only $100- 
million in any one year. But it could 
be the opening wedge for a 10-year, 
$10-billion to $15-illion program. 
et back to the 
lan approach—asking Con- 


Such a program would 
Marshall Pi 





gress to authorize an over-all plan, then 
making appropriations year by year. 

In addition, the White House will 
ask Congress to approve three special 
funds—a regional Southeast Asian de- 
velopment fund of $200-million; a 
similar $100-million fund for the Mid 
dle East; and extension of the Presi- 
dent’s special $100-million emergency 
fund. 

Eisenhower and Dulles believe these 
proposals will meet the new Soviet 
challenge. 


1. New Answer to Reds 


The program fits right into the long- 
haul approach the Administration has 
decided to take in coping with the 
Communist world. In effect, Dulles 
was saving this week that the Admini- 
stration has reached a plateau in foreign 
aid spending of at least $4-billion, just 
as it has reached a long-haul defense 
spending plateau of about $35-billion. 

The decision reflects Washington's 
assessment of the world situation fol- 
lowing the failure of Geneva to settle 
any concrete cold war issues, and the 
launching of Moscow's autumn offen- 
sive in the Middle East and South Asia. 
According to this appraisal, the U.S 
can’t let down its guard for a minute, 
nor can it slacken its efforts to strengthen 
the non-Communist world, economi- 
cally and politically; both the Com- 
munist threat and the U.S. creditor 
postion in the world make a continua- 
tion of these efforts essential. On the 
other hand, the new Sovict economic 
offensive still is too amorphous to just- 
ify any dramatic change in our aid pro- 
gram—except to give it greater flexibility 
and a genuine air of permanence. 

e New Pattern—Eisenhower and Dulles 
have devised the new aid program to 


meet the new pattern of Soviet pres- 
sures on the non-Communist world. 

The military aid wili enable the 
U.S. to shore up the Western alliance 
systems stretching from the Atlantic 
through the Middle East to Southeast 
Asia. 

* NATO members will get priority 
deliveries of some of the Jatest U.S. 
weapons, including the Nike, ‘7g an 
up-to-date radar warning network, 

¢ In the Middle East, METO's 
defense potential will be strengthened, 
with Pakistan in the lead because of 
Moscow's current efforts to bring it 
under direct military pressure through 
Soviet control of Afghanistan (BW 
Dec.17'55,p137). 

* In Southeast Asia, SEATO will 
be bolstered in preparation for an ex- 
pected crisis in Indo-China next sum- 
mer. 

Economic aid will back up this net- 
work of military organizations. If 
Eisenhower gets what he wants in 
economic aid Gu spa plus au- 
thority to set up the special 10-year 
program, Administration officials think 
they can meet any Soviet challenge in 
the economic field. 

* Molotov’s Impetus—It is almost an 
academic question now to ask what the 
Administration would have done about 
foreign aid if Molotov had been more 
conciliatory at the Geneva meeting of 
foreign ministers. Presumably Eisen 
hower and Dulles would not have the 
same feeling of urgency that they have 
today—or the same leverage in resist- 
ing pressures, both within the Adminis 
tration and within Congress, to make 
budget-saving cuts in foreign aid. 

¢ Warnings—But you can't ignore these 
two facts in the background of the new 
program 

¢ During the last session of Con- 
gress, Adiministration officials did warn 
Congressional appropriations commit- 
tees that cuts in the military aid re- 
quests would have to be made up this 
vear. 

¢ After the summit ‘necting in 
July, Dulles warned that the U.S. would 
not be able to reduce its defense and 
foreign aid programs unless the Rus- 
sians made concessions at the foreign 
ministers’ meetings; at the same time 
he requested the Pentagon and the In- 
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ternational Cooperation Administration 
to ask for enough new money so that 
foreign aid sol be maintained roughly 
at this year’s level of spending. 

* Stronger—As things stand today, the 
Administration figures that it is in 
a stronger position than ever before to 
get the money it wants for foreign aid, 
plus approval of some kind of long-term 
program, Congress is well aware of 
what's happened since Geneva, And 
with the leading Democratic Presidential 
candidates beating the drums for more 
aid to allies and potential allies, govern- 
ment officials think that only a few 
Democrats and the extreme rightwing 
faction of the GOP will actively oppose 
Eisenhower's aid request. 


ll. Running Low 


¢ Zong TeM, of course, is bound to ask 
a lot of quéstions about the sharp jump 
in new funds Eisenhower wants, Actu- 
ally the new money isn’t requitcd to 
increase the annual rate of foreign aid 
spending but to build up the backlog 
of money available for buying arms, 
which have to be contracted for years 
in advance. This kitty of unexpended 
military funds is being drawn down 
heavily in the current year. Here's the 
story 

Last year the Administration re- 
quested only $1.7-billion in new money 
for military aid, although it expected to 
spend about $2.5-billion. The low re. 
quest reflected partly the complacency 
of the time. 

It reflected also the fact that military 
programs had entered a new phase. 
The expensive conversion of NATO to 
an airatomic force had not gone far 
enough to permit letting of new con- 
traets. The Southeast Asia Defense 
Organization (SEATO) was in the 
carly planning stages and the Baghdad 
Pact (METO) was a mere embryo. 

Then Congress went on to cut the 
Administration's request for military 
aid to $1-billion. This put the backlog 
of funds in the military aid pipeline at 
$7.2-billion as fiscal 1956 began last 
July. Military spending this year will 
drain this down to $4.7-billion—some 
$3-billion below what the we 
considers as a safe operating backlog 
for the military pipeline. 

That's why the Administration is 
asking for $3-billion in military aid for 
the coming fiscal year, even though it 
expects to spend only $2.5-billion, the 
same as this year, 

* Economic Side—It's on the economic 
side that Eisenhower and Dulles want 
to increase spending a little. Congress 
will be asked for $1.9-billion in econo- 
mic aid, against the $1.8-billion re- 
quested last year and the $1.7-billion 
Congress authorized. Half of the in- 
crease is to be earmarked for the Mid. 
die East and half to raise the South- 
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east Asian Regional Development Fund 
to $200-million, restoring the $100-mil 
lion that Congress cut from this fund 
last year. 


lil. Impact in the East 


The new emphasis on flexibility and 
on the long-range character of the aid 
program, which reflects the Administra- 
tion reaction to present Soviet policies, 
may be as important over the long run 
as its size. 

The proposal for a 10-year $1-billion 
development program is the most 
dramatic example of the new trend. 
This proposal stems directly from the 
intense study given during the past 
two months to the difficulties in using 
a year-to-year aid program in helping 
with such huge, long-range projects as 
Egypt’s Aswan High Dam, a 15-year 
$1.5-hillion project. 

If the 10-year program is adopted it 
will be possible for Washington to 
assure foreign countries that U. S. help 
will be deothonetiog on long-term pro- 
jects, even though all the funds will 
not be appropriated in any one year. 
This will Thecilttate long-range economic 
planning in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—something that has become in- 
creasingly urgent in Asia now that India 
is about to start its second five-year 
plan and both Burma and Indonesia 
are launching similar plans. 

* Lower It's a fact of some 
importance, though only a few New 
York bankers seem to be aware of it, 
that the combined foreign exchange 
reserves of non-Communist Asia have 
been drop ing during the past few 
years, while Western Europe's have 
been rising by leaps and bounds. The 
total—in gold, ‘a S. dollars, and 
sterling—is now about $4-billion, almost 
three-quarters of it held by India and 
Japan. Four or five years ago the total 
was $5-billion, 
¢ Psychology—Beyond such practical 
considerations, Administration officials 
think there is an important psychological 
angle. They are sure that adoption 
of a 10-year aid program by the VU. S. 
would have more political impact abroad 
than spending the same amount of 
money on a piecemeal, year-to-year basis. 
Former foreign aid chief Harold Stassen 
pressed hard last year for the adoption 
of a long-range aid program for Asia, 
to be tied in with the British-sponsored 
Colombo Plan. British experience with 
this program seems to — that the 
run, ional approach gets re- 
a in South Asia. 

In the Middle East, Washington has 
already taken the starch out of the 
Soviet bid to build the Aswan High 
Dam, But it would be better able to 
clinch this advantage if Congress ap- 
proves the proposed 10-year develop- 


ment fund. 


Why Fed Shifted 


Support for Treasury 
raises some Wall Street eye- 
brows, marks double break 
with recent policy. 


Wall Street this week was wonder- 
ing just how much the widely cele- 
brated independence of the Federal 
Reserve Systern really amounted to. 
The questioning started when, without 
any official notice, the Fed signaled 
two important changes in the proce- 
dures it has adopted since the Fed- 
Treasury accord of 1951 gave it back 
the responsibility for monetary policy. 

These changes came out in the 
weekly statement of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. The statement showed 
that the Fed’s Open Market Commit- 
tee had purchased $167-million Treas- 
ury certificates for its own account. 
This was done in direct support of the 
Treasury's last refunding operation 
(BW—Dec.10°55,p74). It ma the 
first time in over two years that the 
Fed had lent such support. 

Moreover, the purchase of certifi- 
cates in its supporting action was a 
break with Fed's operating technique. 
The Open Market Committee's con- 
trol over the Fed's security portfolio 
is one of the most powerful imstruments 
of credit control that the Fed has (BW 
—Mar,.19°55,p110). And for that rea- 
son the central bankers always attach 
got importance not only to how much 

cy buy or sell but also to which par- 
ticular kinds of securities. 

Any purchase of securities adds to 
the reserves of the banking system, 
thus increasing the supply of credit; 
any sale decreases reserves and credit. 
But the impact of a purchase or sale 
on prices in the government market 
will depend to some extent at least on 
which issues are involved. 

From 1953 until last week, the com- 
mittee dealt exclusively in 91-day 
Treasury bills in carrying out its opera- 
tions. But in shifting from “bills only” 
to certificates, it aroused speculation 
that it might once again deal in a wide 
range of government securities. 
¢ Priority—There is no doubt that the 
Fed's supporting action ran counter to 
the restrictive credit policy it has been 
following this year. Purchase of the 
Treasury certificates immediately took 
some of the strain off the money mar- 
ket. Last week, negative free reserves— 
the excess of member bank borrowin 
over their reserves—declined to $389- 
million, well below the Fed’s ceiling. 

The Fed did not deny that it had 
ut a priority on the Treasury's needs. 

ut it pointed out that the bill rate 
hit a 22-year high of 2.61% this week, 
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and insisted that there would be no 
1eturn to pre-accord days. 

* Before and After—Before the accord 
of 1951, the Treasury demanded—and 
got—the support of the Fed for all its 
hnancing operations. The Fed bought 
whatever securities were necessary to 
insure a successful financing, which 
meant that it rigged the prices and in- 
terest rates to suit the Treasury. 

When it regained its independence, 
the Fed still helped the Treasury, but 
only on an indirect basis. The Open 
Market Committee spelled out the 
principles that have guided it since 
then. It stated that open-market opera- 
tions should be confined to short-term 
securities, except to “correct disorderly 
markets.” And in periods of Treasury 
ats. it declared, there would be 
no purchases of (1) maturing issues; 
(2) new issues; or (3) issues of compara- 
ble maturity to those being offered or 
exchanged. 

This manifesto had the approval of 

the Treasury itself. For its part, the 
Treasury made clear that Fed help was 
not essential to successful financings. It 
announced its determination to price 
issues at the market so that they could 
stand on their own. 
* Discard—All thic worked nicely 
until the last financing, when the Treas- 
ury had to go into the market at a time 
when the Fed’s credit screws were 
pinching painfully. Fearing a failure, 
the Fed and the Treasury discarded 
their operating principles, at least tem- 
porarily. 

Most Wall Streeters hoped that this 
was a one-shot deal. But they were dis- 
turbed that the Fed had engaged in 
what one dealer called “a pure and 
simple price-rigging operation.” And 
they were concerned that the shift 
from the “bills only” doctrine might 
lead to operations in other securities 
that could upset the bond market. 
¢ Only—or Usually?—Privately, some 
Fed officials contended that the 1953 
directive meant the short end of the 
market, and not specifically bills. Cer- 
tificates, they declared, come under this 
category. ey consider that the ob- 
ject was “bills usually,” not “bills only.” 

Not all officials agree. The fact is 
that the systera itself has had a long, 
running dispute over what its operating 

jlicy should be, with Fed Chmn. 

Vilham Martin strongly in favor of 
bills. Allan Sproul, president of New 
York’s Federal, has been his chief critic 
within the system. Sproul holds that 
sticking to bills is putting the ote 
Market Committee in a straitjacket. 
It is his view that there are times when 
the Fed should deal in other securities. 

This is what ha ed last week. 
The question of inion ndence is still 
unclear, but there is little doubt that 
after a two-year experiment with bills, 
Sproul’s position prevailed. 
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FIREBIRD II, a futuristic car crammed with advanced engineering ideas, hints at . . . 


Things GM Is Planning for 1957 


Despite its futuristic styling and the 
fact that it is powered by a gas turbine 
engine, the most interesting points 
about this car don’t show in the pic- 
ture. In this Firebird UH, General 
Motors Corp. has wrapped up many 
of the advanced engineering ideas that 
have been kicking around Detroit in 
recent years. 

GM says it “has been designed as a 
four-passenger family car for highway 
use,” and the car actually has been 
driven on highways in advance of its 
first public showing next month in New 
York at GM's annual Motorama. But 
GM also said it has no plans to put the 
car into production. That doesn’t neces- 
sarily hold truc, however, for some of 
the features in the car. You probably 
will see some of these—or adaptations 
of them—in GM's 1957 line of cars. 
¢ Progress R —GM labels Firebird 
Il (Firebird I was the corporation's 
first gas turbine-powered vehicle and 
was a single-seat car that looked like a 
grounded rocket aircraft) a progress re- 


rt. 
Turbine Engine—Even the turbine 
engine is new—for GM. A regenerator 
preheats the air going to the combus- 
tion chambers, using up to 80% of 
the exhaust heat (and also lowers the 
temperature of exhaust gases)—a system 
that has been used by both Chrysler 
and Ford in their auto gas turbines. 
This could mean that the turbine en- 
gine now has moved a step closer to the 
— engine in terms of efficient use of 
uel. A turbine without a regenerator 
is impractical for automobiles, because 
too much power is lost at the exhaust 
evd. With a regeneration, you catch 
that exhaust gas and send it through 


in. 

F Deietiiitennhimethes feature is the 
automatic transmission placed between 
the rear wheels; it is electrically con- 
trolled through a two-step solenoid— 
one for drive and one for reverse. Each 
rear wheel is mounted on a stub 


axle and is driven through universal 
joints. 

¢ Power—The car also has a central 
hydraulic system from which is drawn 
power for steering, braking, windshield 
wipers, and an air-oil suspension sys- 
tem. The hydraulic system uses two 
accumulators and a new high-pressure 
pump to keep the accumulators at a 
constant 1, i. pressure. Hydraulic 
aiegec is available with ignition on 
out engine off. 

Independent suspension at each 
wheel is designed not only to give a 
“softer” ride, but to keep the car level 
under all conditions, An air-oil unit 
at each wheel replaces the shock ab- 
sorber-spring combination. Each unit 
contains a hydraulic piston and cylinder 
and rubber diaph rator, The 
cylinder is filled with oil and connected 
by narrow passages with an oil-filled 
space outside. e rubber separator 
confines this oil and itself is surrounded 
by high-pressure air, This piston rod 
is connected to the wheel. en the 
wheel goes over a bump, the piston 
moves up and squirts oil thr the 
passages; the oil pushes the rubber 
against the pressurized air and you get 
a cushioning effect. 
¢ Brakes—The wheels have new-type 
disk brakes—an almost sure feature, 
along with the suspension system, in 
1957 GM cars. The disk is cast iron 
and rotates with the wheels. For brak- 
ing, this disk is squeezed between two 
movable metal pads that are lined with 
a special friction alloy that is su 
to retain its friction characteristics de- 
spite moisture. Between the braking 
surfaces are air spaces, and blades pum 
cooling air into these spaces—you 
never get “brake fade” from overheated 
brakes, says GM. 

There also is an a.c. generator with a 
rectifier to produce direct current for 
the battery, and a voltage regulator us- 
ing a transistor as a “trigger” rather 
than a magnetic coil, 
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of the enterprise is Leslie Combs 
BOSS Il, who's getting acquainted with 


Nib ore thge Bec 


ord price for a sonr-$1,251,200. 


After the Sale, It's 


This week, Leslic Combs II, owner 
and operator of Spendthrift Farm in 
Lexington, Ky., took possession of a 
big, psa bay, race horse whose name 
and gallop is familiar to millions. The 
horse is ashen, and the cost of buying 
him was $1,251,200—the highest price 
ever paid for a single thoroughbred. 

The sale did not end the interest in 
Nashua that was‘ widespread even be- 
fore his owner, William Woodward, 
died in an accidental shooting at the 
hands of his wife on Ovt. 30. It was 
not only racing fans who watched the 
horse. Nashua, as the easy winner of 
$100,000 match race against Swaps last 
summer, was a name to millions who 
were no closer to racing than a tele- 
vision set. 

In fact, the sale itself aroused re- 
newed interest in Nashua. Even racing 
men, experienced at judging horseflesh, 
were a bit surprised at the price he 
brought. They, along with most people, 
weeded whether the price could be 
justified by hopes of future profits—and, 
if so, why the executors of the Wood- 
ward estate sold Nashua. 

* No Blue Chips—The economics of 
horse racing have a lot to do with the 
answers. They dictated the sale, pro- 
vided the reasons for the record price. 

But it was also a very special situa- 
tion. Great thoroughbreds are few and 
far between. Normally, a horse of 
Nashua’s caliber does not come on the 
market at the peak of his racing career 
He had justly earned his acclaim as 
1955's horse of the year. In his first 
two years of racing, Nashua carned 
$945,145, the most any horse has won 
in a similar period. He was second only 
to Citation, which, with $1,085,760 
tota! winnings, is biggest winner of 
all time. 

If Woodward had lived, there is no 
doubt that Nashua would not have 
been put up for sale. And the rest of 
Woodward's Belair Stud racing stable 
would still be intact. 

But to the executors, John Ludewig, 
business manager for the Woodward 
family, and Charles Mapes, of the 
Hanover Bank, the decision to sell was 
fairly cut and dried. They felt that 
their chief responsibility was to pro- 
vide a secure income for the three bene- 
ficiaries, Woodward's wife and two 
young sons. Although they knew that 
the stable had made money during the 
last two years, mainly due to Nashua’s 
astounding success, they considered 
that a racing stable was hardly a secure 
blue chip. 

* Costs and Risks—Even Belair did 
not make money consistently. And, 
with or without Nashua, enormous ex- 
penses are involved in maintaining a sta- 


ble as big as the 62-horse Belair Stud. 

It costs about $450 a month to keep 
a race horse in training, over $100 a 
month for mares and weanlings. There 
are traveling expenses, racing fees, in- 
surance, and other costs that are all 
part and parcel of the horse business. 
And there's always the risk of disease, 
or just bad luck. If Nashua broke a 
leg, the stable would probably be deep 
in the red. 

This was one thing the executors did 
not want to have happen. Moreover, 
they needed cash to = y the estate 
taxes. Disposing of Nashua and the 
rest of the stable was the quickest 
means of raising cash. 
¢ Planning the Deal—There was much 
difficulty in deciding how to dispose of 
the stable. Usually, horses are sold at 
auction (BW—Aug.7'55,p28). But they 
felt that this would involve added 
expense. In an auction, every horse 
would have to be sold separately, and 
bidders could gang up. 

So they decided on a sealed bid 
method, which would involve no big 
expense to the estate. Bids were in- 
vited on four different lots: 1) Nashua; 
2) a group of nine race horses and 12 
yearlings; 3) a group of 24 brood mares 
and 16 weanlings; and 4) the entire 
stable, including Nashua. 

They were careful to make a number 
of stipulations. They merely guaran- 
teed Nashua’s soundness, gave no as- 
surance about his fertility. They 
reserved the right to reject any or all 
bids. And they got Humphrey Finney, 
of Fasig Tipton Co., horse auctioneers, 
to assist them in appraising the bids. 

Mapes and Ludewig felt their de- 
cisions were justified by results. ‘There 
were 11 bids for Nashua, four strictly 
gags. Of the seven serious offers, five 
were for over $1-million. In all, the 
estate got $1,866,200 for the Belair 
Stud. 

The race horse and yearling group 
was bought by John Kroese, a New 
York businessman with a racing stable, 
for about $205,000. He plans to auc- 
tion all but two of the yearlings late in 
January. 

The brood mare and weanling group 
was bought by a syndicate headed by 
Mildred Woolwine, a Kentucky breeder, 
for $410,000. She will auction these 
on Jan. 6. 

And Nashua went to a syndicate 
formed by Combs. His bid was only 
$25,000 above the next highest bid— 
one made in behalf of a syndicate of 
10, by L. P. Doherty, a big stud 
operator. 
¢ Buyers Team—Combs, one of Ken- 
tucky’s most successful commercial 
breeders, later announced the names of 
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Nashua, Inc. 


j ndicate. The two other principal 
members are John W. Hanes, chairman 
f the executive committee of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., © J. De 
Wall Street bond broker lo 
gether with Combs they will contro! 
the horse. Priority interests in the syn 
dicate are held by three others: Peter 
Widener II], BR. W. Mellvain, and 
Harry M. Warner. The syndicate has 
ranged to lease Nashua to Combs so 
he can race him under his colors 
When Nashua’s racing days are ovet 
expected that this group will be en 
larged to around 32 members, when th« 
riginal syndicate sells shares in the 
Syndicates ar common device for 
buying horses. It is a means of spread 
ng the risk involved in th« ownership 
f expensive animals. Usually, syndi 
cates buy horses that are ready for 
stud. Because breeding is what ever 
ne looks for in racing, a colt with 
ood lines and a fine racing record 
always fetches good prices 
For example, Woodward himself was 
one of a 45-man syndicate that put 
chased Tulyar, winner of Britain’s Ep 
som Derby in 1952, for $672,000 earlier 
this fall. Combs headed a syndicate 
that purchased Alibhai for $500,000 
from Louis B. Mayer in 1948. And he 
was in another syndicate that bought 
Shannon II, an Australian horse, for 
$300.000 
Members of a syndicate can use tie 


horse for stud purpose: This is strictly 


apportioned in relation to the number 7 ee 17 | 
f share If there are ten equal share 7 
holders in a syndicate, and the stallion 

in be mated 40 times a yvear—a normal 


figure—then each shareholder will have 
four 


hances to mate the horse with 
mare But the can also sell their 
ce at stud. A sire with a good rec 
ord at breeding can command up te 
$5,000 ror tud Services When 
Nashua’s services are sold, Combs fig 
ures he will get $10,000 for him. But 
the syndicate itself is likely to take most 
of his services, and its members then 
would cither race or sell the foals 
¢ On the Track—But Nashua would 
not have sold so high as he did merely 
is a Stallion. Combs’s syndicate, and 
the others in the bidding, believed he 
could be used in racing for at least an 
other season 
Nashua, according to Combs. is a 
ure bet to become the all-time moncy 
vinner. This will enhance his prestige 
as .a Stallion, but it will also give a good 
return on the investment made in him 
Combs feels that Nashua could win as 
much as $400,000 next year, and more FAST WRITE-OFF will help swell the syndicate’s treasury while Nashua keeps 
if he is raced in the winter of 1957 racing. Capital gains will come aplenty when he’s at stud. 
The chance ire that he will be 
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raced only during 1956, and then put 
he weights 
Id 


to stud. It he kept winning, t 

put on him by handicappers wou 
make it much harder to carn big purses, 
and might increase racing risks. 

* The Tax In fact, the most 
compelling reason for racing him at all 
is the tax advantage. As a race horse, 
Nashua will give the syndicate a much 
bigger depreciation allowance than as 
a stallion. A race horse can be cl 
ated over two to three years; a stallion’s 
depreciation is figured at 10 years, or 
morc. 

On this basis, the Combs syndicate 
may race Nashua for the next 14 
months, and claim his depreciation as 
a race horse at around $500,000. This 
would be, in effect, a fast write-off on a 
big part of the purchase price. The re- 
mainder could be depreciated at the 
normal rate for a stallion. So the total 
write-off could be speeded up consider- 
ably. 

There is also a tax advantage for 
those in the syndicate who are not 
commercial breeders. Combs, who is in 
business as a breeder, would have to 
pe a normal business tax if he sells 
Nashua's foals, But racing stable own- 
ers who decide to sell a foal would 
be charged only with the capital gains 
tax 
¢ On the Farm—Once Nashua is in 
stud, his foals should bring extremely 
high prices. The first of them probably 
will bring over $30,000 each, on the 
average. 

If he wins $400,000 in racing and 
is a good breeder, Nashua could con- 
ceivably pay for himself within five 
years. And, as some stallions remain in 
stud until they are 20, there is a possi- 
bility of making big profits. 

Breeding is a much safer way of mak- 
ing money out of horses than racing 
them. But there are still considerable 
risks. Not all great racers pan out as 
great sires. Some are not fertile. Others 
ure what breeders call “shy”—unable to 
mate successfully with most mares. And 
some thoroughbreds fail to breed good 
foals, 

Many experts reckon Combs as a 
man who gets the best return on his 
investment. As manager of the syndi- 
cate, he turned down ore cash offer this 
week that would have given his group 
an immediate ton Mishua. But 
—_ Combs = onan: risk on 
Nashua is a c prefers to 
call it a caleulated tan His idea is to 
limit stud use of Nashua by outsiders 
and try to recoup most of the purchase 
price through sales of the foals. 

It will 1959 or 1960 before 
Nashua’s foals come to market. Combs 
will keep his fingers crossed until then. 
As one expert puts it: “He'll breed the 
best with the best, and hope for the 
best. That's all you can in this 
business.” 


Odlum-RKO Deal 


It’s hot now. The details 
have been made public. And 
uranium mining may become 
big business. 


Uranium mining was once tnostly a 
matter of small operators, but Floyd 
Odlum is taking a giant step toward 
making it big business. 

Directors of RKO Pictures Corp. and 
four smaller companies agreed last week 
to merge their firms with Atlas Corp., 
Odlum’s investinent company that’s in- 
terested primarily in special situations 
(BW —May28'55,p90). The proposed 
merger must be approved by two-thirds 
of the outstanding shares of the af- 
fected companies. This vote is expected 
to take place in February and March. 
* Under One Roof—The four smaller 
companies have one thing in common 
~—big investments in uranium companies 
or uranium mine leases. RKO Pictures, 
no longer in the movie business, has 
$18-millon cash and a $30-million 
capital loss that, in figuring taxes, can 
be used to offset future capital gains. 

By bringing these elements under 
one roof, ) ad Corp. may be well on 
its way to creating a special situation 
beside which all previous efforts pale. 
Atlas already has investments, options, 
or deals pending in uranium properties 
on its own. 

* Possibilities—Here are some of the 
holdings that Odlum can mine: 

° The Hidden Splendor Mining 
Co. Atlas acquired this from prospector 
Vernon Pick for about $10-million. It 
should have approximately $57.6-mil- 
lion in reserves, based on the known 
current yield of the mine and figuring 
a price of $12 a pound for uranium 
oxide. 

¢ Almar Minerals, Inc., recently 
bought by Odlum. It has been valued 
at $25-nillion in reserves. 

¢ The numerous holdings of the 
four smaller companies—Albuquerque 
Associated Oil Co., Airfleets, Inc., San 
Diego Corp., and Wasatch Corp. 
¢ Hurry, my~-The major catch is 
that Atlas has to hurry. To take ad- 
van of the $30-million tax credit 
from RKO, Atlas must rack up a like 
amount of capital gains in just over 
three vears, the period the credit has 
left to run. 

As a hedge, there are considerable 
“built in” capital gains unities 
already in the Atlas portfolio if uranium 
should fall short of expectations. 
There's little doubt, however, that the 
fuel for nuclear t plants is the 
focus of Odlum’s plans for the future 
* Stock Deal—The main terms of the 
proposed merger, according to Odlum: 


Atlas Corp. stock will be split 4-for-1 
and then exchanged on the basis of 
four shares of Atlas for 54 shares of 
RKO Pictures; 2.4 shares of Atlas for 
one share of Airfleets; 2.4 shares of 
Atlas for one share of San Diego Corp.; 
one share of Atlas for one share of 
Albuquerque Associated Oil; 13 shares 
of Atlas for one share of Wasatch cumu- 
lative preferred, and 1.3 shares of Atlas 
for one share of Wasatch common. 

Prior to announcement of the merger, 
Atlas Corp. owned 900,000 shares of 
RKO. Together with Howard Hughes, 
who has already expressed ~ gery of 
the merger, Atlas Pols 73% of the 
former motion picture company whose 
physical assets were earlier sold to Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. (BW—Aug.27 
"55,p54). 

Also lessening the amount by which 
Atlas will have to dilute its stock to 
effect the merger is the fact it already 
owns more than 95% of Wasatch, 
43% of Albuquerque Associated Oil, 
18% of San Diego Corp. and 3% of 
Airfleets. 


Boeing Claims Solutions 
To Two Jet Age Problems 


This week, Boeing Airplane Co. an- 
nounced that it has developed a device 
that will wipe out two of the biggest 
problems oa eating from the age 
of the propeller to the age of the jet. 

One of the difficulties Boeing re- 
ferred to was the fact that most run- 
ways are too short for the big jets, so 


. the makers must find a way to slow 


the planes down when they land. The 
other problem involves noise. Many 
city airports won't permit jets to come 
in because of the excessive noise jets 
create. 

About the sound depression, all the 
company will say now is that exhaust 
ases are mixed with surrounding air. 

is is said to cut the noise in those 
frequencies most objectionable to the 
human ear. 

About thrust reversal, Boeing says 
that an attachment fits over the exhaust 
vent at the rear of the jet engine. 
When a pilot applies the reverse thrust, 
he closes the end of the exhaust pipe 
and forces the hot exhaust back toward 
the front end of the plane. This back- 
ward thrust slows the plane. 

Skeptics in the industry—outside Boe- 
ing and Dougles Aircraft Co., which 
has been working on the same = 
lems—think that Boeing may have 
made this weck’s announcement simply 
“to soften the airports.” 

It is fairly well known that Boe- 
ing’s device was adapted from an 
idea developed by an English engi- 


neer. 
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1956 TS Politicians’ Calendar Ar) 1956 





Jan. 3 
84th Congress 
convenes for sec- 
ond session 





jan. 3-6 
State of Union 
message 


Jan. 9-20 
President's budg- 
et message ond 
economic report 
to Congress 


Jan. 23 
Deadline for fil- 
ing for Illinois 
Presidential _ pri- 
mary 


Feb. 11 


Filing deadline 
for New Hamp- 
shire primary 


Feb. 15 
Filing deadline 
for Minnesota pri- 
mary 





F 


Senate to consider natural gas, farm 


legisiction 


House to consider road bill and begin 
work on tax legisiation in committee 


Feb.-Mar. 


Doctors’ report 
on Eisenhower's 
health may de- 
cide his candi- 
dacy 


Mar. 1 = | 5 
Administration to 
look at economic 
situation and de- 
cide policy on tax 
cuts 


Mar. 2 


Filing deadline 
for Wisconsin pri- 
mary 


Mar. 9 
Filing deadline 
for Oregon pri- 





Mar. 13 


New Hampshire 
primary 


Mar. 20 


Minnesota pri- 
mary 


Mar. 31 
Deadline for ex- 
tending corpo- 


Apr. 3 
Wisconsin primo- 
ry 


Apr. 6 
Filing deadline 
for California 


rate and excise 
tax increases, 
due to expire 
Apr. 1 


primary 





June 5 
California pri- 
mary 


Oregon Primary 








Aug. 1 
Leaders’ dead- 
line for adjourn- 
ing Congress 


Aug. 13 
Democratic con- 
vention in Chi- 
cago 











Aug. 20 
Republican con- 
vention in San 
Francisco 











Pattern of a Political Year 


When the calendar turns, a week 
from now, the din of national politics 
will begin a crescendo that will finally 
drown out all other noises in the land. 
That's because 1956 is a Presidential 
election year, and every such year is 
packed with big, exciting, and dramatic 
doings. 

Wherever politics impinges on busi- 
ness—and it happens a lot oftener than 
the man in the street would think—this 
means businessmen will be caught up 
in the same turmoil. The decisions 
that are made in Washington and in 
the smoke-filled rooms of party leaders 
will bear directly on the decisions that 
businessmen must make—how they ar- 
range their financing, when and how 
much they expand their operations, 
where they sell their wares, what their 
labor costs them. 

As any political war horse will tell 
vou, anything can happen in a Presi- 
dential year, especially when the reins 
in Washington are shared by executive 
and legislative branches of opposite 
neape o faiths. Thus, the businessman, 
ike the politicians, must keep an eye 
on the calendar (above). 
¢ President's Choice—Most of the 
major events of the year are predictable 
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as to approximate time, even if the 
results are not. But the most dramatic 
and important political act of 1956 is 
one for which no date is known and 
which one man, the President, must 
make for himself alone under the great- 
est of pressures. 

It is this question of Pres. Eisen- 
hower's health—will he or will he not 
run again—that makes 1956 look, in 
advance, basically different from clec- 
tion years past. 

For the President and his doctors 
are not certain yet what he can do— 
much less what he should do. By mid- 
February or thereabouts, the physicians 
will hand in a medical verdict on the 
condition of a mending heart. What 
the President decides to do on that 
basis is another verdict, and when he 
chooses to let it be known is yet an- 
other. 
¢ Frustrating—So, for political drama, 
1956 is loaded. And for politicians of 
both parties, especially Republicans, it 
may be the most frustrating Presidential 
year in a long, long time. 

Democrats don’t know whom they'll 
be running against. Most potential 
Republican candidates, Vice-Pres. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon foremost among them, 


wait in more or less respectful silence 
for Eisenhower to make his decision. 
Frustration is clearly apparent in some 
others, like California’s Gov. Goodwin 
J. Knight and Sen. William F. Know- 
land, who chafe and threaten to break 
out for the run early without waiting 
for the word from Eisenhower. 

¢ Life Goes On—The normal national 
life, of course, must go on, but again— 
just because it is 1956 and a Presi 
dential year~national politics will color 
it heavily. 

The second session of the 84th Con- 

gress convenes in Washington on Tues 
day, Jan. 3, to confront an economic 
paradox; frantic urgings to do some- 
thing for the poor farmer while the 
rest of the nation enjoys record pros- 
perity. 
* Tax Cut?—The prosperity looks so 
good, in fact, that a lot of responsible 
people are thinking it may be possible, 
without committing political suicide, 
to withhold tax relief in 1956—even 
though the Treasury apparently would 
be able to take a cut and still operate 
in the black. Current calculations have 
the budget in balance with a $3-billion 
cash surplus by July. 

This situation excites Democrats to 


29 





talk up a tax cut, but the Eisenhower 
Administration is playimg it more cau- 
It will wait until mid-March 
for © last long look at the ledgers be 


tious 


fore ery ete itself 
Hlouse Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-II) take the 


line that tax relief for lower-income 
should be voted by Democrats. 
They would make up part of the rev 
closing tax “loopholes,” 
the most likely target being the Re 
exemption on stock 


; ups 
cn loss by 


publican-passed 
dividends 

As 1955 fades, the only thing that 
looks certain about taxes is Congres 
onal extension, before Apr. 1, of cor 
poration and excise levies at present 
rates 
* Farm Issne—The farm outcome, 
whatever it is, is stuff for flowery politi 
Democrats will be riding 
it hard, and they may be able to pass 
egislation calling for a return to high, 
rigid price supports for basic crops. A 
Presidential veto almost surely would 
follow, and the Democratic-controlled 
Congress would probably then be in 
lined to balk on the Eisenhower-Ben 
on soil bank plan—a system of pay- 
ments to farmers for retiring land from 
crop production and turning it to soil- 
building and tree-growing 

If this chain of events comes out as 
1 lot of shrewd politicos foresee it, the 
issue will be made, and the farmer will 
1 classic election year refrain from 
both sides: “We tried to do something 
for you, but they wouldn't let us.” 
¢ Compatibility—In many areas, how- 

r, the Democratic Congress and the 
Republican executive branch should be 
ible to get some things done. The big 
kirmish will be over which party gets 
the credit 

The 13-point program laid down by 
Senate Democratic leader Lyndon B 
Johnson of Texas looks compatible with 
legislative aims. Both 
Johnson and Eisenhower are for revised 


i| oratory 


hear 


| enhower's 


med more liberal social security, more 
liberal federal aid for schools, and a 
bigger and better highway program 

In the skirmishing, though, the 


Democrats may enjoy a slight advantage 
through control of Congressional ma 


hinery. One politician sums it up like 


this The Democrats can, and will, 
he most friendly and cordial, Thev will 
iv, ‘We love vou, Mr. President, and 
we think you've got the right idea 
bout, say, highways. However, we 


think we can improve on your program 
in detail, and here's ours.” 
« Motives—The Democratic advantage 
will not always be translatable 
into a vietory for a Democratic piece of 
In any election year, and 
especially in Presidential years, individ 
wm) congressmen respond to the urge to 
ote “what's good tor me.” 

Other factors that weigh here are 


however 


legislation 
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Democrats’ genuine respect for Eisen- 
hower's personal . popularity and the 
natural tendency of the Democratic 
conservatives, who are in control, to 
avoid legislative mischief. In this at- 
mosphere, you can look for more com- 
promise than you might otherwise ex 
pect—but with each side still claiming 
all the credit as the November election 
nears 

¢ Primaries—Another part of the quad 
rennial phenomenon is the Presidential 
primaries. In 1956, they will be held in 
19 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Alaska, 

For Repeblicans, these will have vir- 
tually no significance until Eisenhower's 
decision is made known, and very little 
after that. Fisenhower can have the 
GOP nomination by merely asking for 
it. If he doesn’t want it, he and his 
wing of the party can pick their nomi- 
nee at the San Francisco convention 
starting Aug. 20 


For the Democrats, the primaries 
mean a little more, but they entail 
risks that can outweigh any gains. 


That's why the Democratic front-run 


ners, Adlai E. Stevenson and Sen. Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee, are carefully 
picking their spots 

¢ Can Only Hurt—W inning these pref- 
crential primaries never assured anybody 
a Presidential nomination. Kefauver 
learned this lesson the hard way in 
1952 at the Chicago convention, after 
he had won over Harry S. Truman in 
New Hampshire and scored another big 
triumph in California. 

On the other hand, a dismal showing 
in one of the primaries can be ruinous. 
Wendell Willkie came a_ political 
cropper in 1944 when he failed to win 


a single delegate in the Wisconsin 
primary. More recently, in 1948, Har- 
old E. Stassen’s Presidential drive col 


lapsed after a dismal primary showing 
in Oregon 

So, while the primary results may 
be interesting, the nominees will ac- 
tually be chosen in convention—to the 
accompanying roar of the 2,744 Demo- 
crat delegates (each with a half vote) at 
Chicago and the 1,323 Republican dele 
gates (each with a full vote) at San 
Francisco. 





Kaisers Empire Gets New Wrap-Up 


Indus- 
Ihe exact basis of the ex- 
change of stock is still to be worked 
out 

Industry speculation on reasons for 
the shift centers around Kaiser Motors’ 


Henry J. Kaiser (right) and his son, 
Edgar F., have some intricate packag 
ing details still to work out before the 
new setup announced this week for 
their industrial empire can be finally 
tied up next spring. The announce 
ment disclosed only broad outlines of 
the proposed reorganization, with fur 
ther details to come in a proxy state 
ment for a special meeting of Kaiser 
Motors Corp. stockholders to be held 
in March. 

Keystone of the plan is a proposed 
reshuffle that would make Henry ] 
Kaiser Co,.—present holding company 
for all Kaiser interests—a subsidiary of 
Kaiser Motors Corp., in which the 
holding company now owns 357% of 
the cyummon stock. Kaiser Motors 


would then be renamed Kaiser 


tnes Corp. 


big tax loss carryover. As of last Jan. 
1, the company had accumulated a net 
loss since 1945 of $113.8-million; net 
losses for 1953 and 1954 alone totaled 
$62-million (1955 is expected to show 
a $2-million profit 

Willys Motor, Inc., will 
a subsidiary, making—as 
jeeps and commercial vehicles. In this 
re$pect, washing out Kaiser Motors 
could be the epitaph for the Kaiser 
family’s ambition to buck the auto Big 
Three. 


remain as 
now—only 
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Kane c Hoach 


RIM BENDING MACHINE 














This Kane and Roach Machine was designed for 
bending truck wheel rims. As in other types of pro- 
duction equipment, reliability of the motor control 
is of utmost importance. 








Therefore, Kane and Roach engineers decided 
upon Allen-Bradley motor control. All Allen-Brad- 
ley relays and starters are of the simple solenoid con- 
struction—with only one moving part. This sim- 
plicity means greater reliability, and is your assur- 
ance of millions of trouble-free operations, 


Write for a copy of the Allen-Bradley Handy 
Catalog—-a !20-page reference book on quality mo- 
tor control. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis, 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Led., Galt, Ont. 


V4 
ALLEN-BRADLEY 


Special motor control panel used with the Kane & Roach SOLE ID MOTOR 
Rim Bending Machine. lt is constructed of standard ¢ 
units listed im the Allen-Bradley Handy Catalog. SJ tualnves— 

















Clean up 


32 


with 
lower 








@ High-speed, rugged action Osborn 
power brushes make short work of 
cleaning welds, removing rust, 

scale, dirt and paint from any metal 
surface. Unmatched resistance to wear 
keeps cutting efficiency high, 


replacement costs low. 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis will 
show you how to save time, save money 
on all your metal cleaning operations 
by specifying . .. OSBORN. 

Write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. A-70, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Obio. 


BRUSHING METHODS ¢ POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES « FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Acetate filament yarn has joined the 
— upward march of fiber prices. 
‘his week Eastman Chemical Products 
announced 1¢-to-5¢ a lb. increases; 
du Pont and American Viscose came 
through with 2¢-to-5¢ a Ib. raises. 
Celanese Corp. of America, the largest 
maker of acetate filament, started the 
boosting several weeks ago. 
~ 


The lump sum con:ract entered the 
atomic field when AEC awarded a $96,- 
766 order to Babcock & Wilcox to 
supply 325 fuel elements for the mate- 
rials testing reactor at Arco, Idaho. The 
contract is the forerunner of the type 
of deal that will be needed to put 
atomic power on a business basis. 


Complete power units for Eastern Air 
Lines’ $100-million fleet of Lockheed 
Electra prop-jet transports will be pro- 
duced by General Motors. The com- 
pany’s Allison Div. will turn out the 
engines; the propellers will be made by 
its Aeroproducts Corp. 
. 


The last and biggest of the govern- 
ment’s wartime flock of synthetic rubber 
plants will be sold to Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, if the Justice Dept. ap 
proves. Goodrich-Gulf, at $11-million, 
was high bidder for the 122,000-ton-a- 
year plant at Institute, W. Va. 
. 


Up and down on the farm: 1955 crops 
were the second largest in history, says 
the Agriculture Dept.’s final report. 
Yet acreage planted—only 333,329,000 
acres—was the smallest since 1940. . . . 
Farmers hit by disaster will be given 
surplus grains as livestock feed, says 
Secy Benson... . : And Benson says he 
will add wheat, corn, rice, and dry 
beans to the surplus handed to U.S. 
welfare agencies for relief distribution 
abroad. 
. 


Atoms aloft! is an active goal of the 
Navy. The department says it has 
awarded contracts for the development 
of an atom-powered aircraft engine to 
GM’s Allison Div., Nuclear Develop 
ment Corp. of America, GE’s Aircraft 
Gas Turbine Div., Curtiss-Wright, and 
Garrett Corp.’s AiResearch Div. 


Burlington Industries last week sold 
six cotton mills belonging to its sub- 
sidiary, Pacific Mills, for close to $40- 
million. Burlington says the mills 
weren't making profits, so Pacific sold 
when a good price was offered. The 
buyer, M. Lowenstein & Sons, gets 
added capacity, becomes a dominant 
factor in printed yard goods. 
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Gross national product, the total 
value of the nation’s output of goods 
and services, measured in a constant 
price level, should double, according 
to a careful estimate, in the next 25 
years.” 


This projection is based on the con- 
sumer needs of America’s expanding 
population and implies the ability of 
American industry to increase pro- 
ductivity per-man-hour under the 
free enterprise system. Opportuni- 
ties for expansion by both capital 
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and consumer goods industries are 
apparent. 


Availability of funds to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities as they 
arise is a prime consideration in the 
planning of growth-minded execu- 
tives. 


The credit requirements of large and 
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small corporations in a wide variety 
of industries are met promptiyv and 
resourcefully at The Bank of New 
York, a commercial bank for the 
past 171 years. 


The services of this Bank are geared 
to the banking needs of corporations 
in today’s expanding economy. 


*Based on our projection of Materials Prepared For The Joint Committee On The Economic Report. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York's First Bank + Pounded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. & Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. « MADISON AVE. AT 63rd # MADISON AVE, AT 73rd 


(Temporory During Construction) 


Member Bedere( Depot Inmrance Corporation 














Left to right, from top to bottom: McDonnell F-101; North American F-100; Convair F-102A; Boeing 8-52; North American FJ-4, F-86D, and F-86H; 


Lockheed C-130; Douglas DC-7; Sikorsky $-56 ond $-58. 


TITANIUM flies with the best... 


Fighters — bombers — helicopters — or trans- 
ports — for top performance they all depend 
upon titanium for many vital parts. [n fact, 
titanium makes possible several advanced-per- 
formance aircraft. 

The characteristics of titanium which make 
it vital to modern aircraft are putting it into 
many other jobs. For here is a metal that is 
as strong as steel, but 44% lighter . . . much 
more resistant to most forms of corrosion than 
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any other structural metal . . . and one that 
can be fabricated by normal shop practices. 
In hundreds of really tough applications noth- 
ing else will do the job as well as titanium. 
Now, due to REM-CRU's expanded facili- 
ties, you can be sure of prompt delivery of 
REM-CRU titanium in the sizes and grades 
you need. And REM-CRU engineers are al- 
ways ready to help you make the best, most 
profitable use of this versatile metal. 


; 
- 
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Uncertainty over Pres. Eisenhower's 1956 plans may run for months. 


is the next deadline date. That is when the doctors now 
feel they wili be able to give the President a final report on what he can 
expect in the way of future health. This will be a medical report, with advice 
op work loads, relaxation, etc. 


Then it will be up to Eisenhower. But keep this in mind: The final 
medical report does not mean thst the answer on 1955 will follow quickly. 
There are political considerations involved that may cause a delay until 
summer, or even right up to convention time in August. 


On the “he will run side,” you have some new facts, 


Medical reports ure good, on balance. Two weeks ago, the President's 
doctors detected fatigue and recommended a lightened work load. Then, 
the Boston heart specialist, Dr. Paul Dudley White, blamed the fatigue, 
not on the heart, but on the lack of exercise, What he said, in effect, was 
that Eisenhower hadn’t been doing enough physically to recover from the 
recent inactivity. 


You have arguments, too, in favor of Eisenhower’s running. They are 
along these lines: 


The burdens of the Presidency will be lightened. Legislation is being 
drafted to eliminate much routine paper handling. This is a time-taking 
chore and much of it could be handled by subordinates. 


Eisenhower will be able to keep a strong team. The argument here is 
that the Cabinet and National Security Council can solve most big issues 
within the framework of Eisenhower policy. Disputes reaching the Prest- 
dent would be held to a minimum—go up to him only when policy is in doubt. 


Backing it all up is the argument that Eisenhower hasn’t had a full 
hand in government since the Sept. 24 attack, and yet the government has 
gone on without any major hitches. 


There’s wishful thinking in this, of course. Most observers agree that 
Eisenhower can win next vear, no matter whom the Democrats run. It’s 
seldom that a party has such a “sure thing.” Some partisans argue that 
because of the public confidence in Eisenhower he can provide better leader- 
ship on a part-time basis than any probable successor working full time. You 
will hear this argument more and more. It shows up in the mail the Presi- 
dent gets from just ordinary people—voters. 


uulies 


What about the predictions that Eisenhower won't ran? They come 
from two sources, primarily. And some of these have “interests.” 


Take the Republican side, first. There are real friends of Zisenhower 
who feel he shouldn't try for a second term. After all, the President has 
spent his life in public service, these men say, and he is entitled to retire 
ment if he wants it. There’s also a feeling that whun Eisenhower sees the 
limits his doctors set on his activities, his natural reaction will be that the 
nation is entitled to a full-tir e President—not a President who must rest 
at mid-day and then limit afternoon and evening activities. 
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It’s the Democrats who are most vocal. It’s no secret that their hopes for 
8 1956 comeback in the White House have been based on assumptions that 
Eisenhower wouldn’t run again. They held these hopes before the heart 
attack. Now, they are very high. 
—e-— 


What are the odds on a second-term race? We frankly don’t know. 
What's more, we don’t know anyone who claims to “have the word” from 
Eisenhower himself. The President has talked politics with White House 
associates and some of his political leaders. These conversations have gone 
into the problems created by the heart attack. But 
short of the second-term race question. The general assumption that Eisen- 
hower hasn’t yet made up his mind seems logical at this time. 


-—-@— 


On the timing, here are a few pointers. 

There’s no real pressure for an early decision, immediately after the 
doctors make their report. Senate GOP leader Knowland wants an earlier 
answer. He’s a “hopeful,” but doesn’t cut much ice in White House circles. 
Most other leaders are content to wait, feeling that the chances of a “yes” 
answer will improve as time goes on. 

Then, there’s the question of the preferential primaries. These start 
early in the yar. They have never nominated a man for President. But 
they have killed off candidates. An early “no” could mean some bitter 
primary contests. 

-- Oo 


On the Democratic side, there’s a real fight. 


Front runner Stevenson will find it hard to pick his fighting places. He 
runs the risk of being cut down in preferential primaries. 


Kefauver is the No. 1 challenger. As of now, his chances of winning 
the Democratic nomination seem slim. But he’s out to trip up Stevenson. He 
might pull it off. After all, he out-ran Truman in New Hampshire in 1952. 


— 


Keep an eye on Truman. We find it hard to buy the speculation that 
the “Squire of Independence” will put his own hat in the ring. But he has 
influence within the party. And Truman would like to have strong backing 
next year for his own left-of-center stand. 


He’s put out with Stevenson. Associates say he rates the “moderation” 
theme as too much like Eisenhower. Then, too, Stevenson is cool to city 
bosses and the big labor leaders. A complaint is that Stevenson makes some 
unpolished Democratic leaders feel they should enter at the service door. 


There are reservations on Kefauver, too. He’s liberal, ail right, but he 
embarrassed Democratic city bosses years ago in the rackets investigations. 


Harriman fits the Truman pattern. Labor leaders find him “agreeable.” 
He’s git some business backing. While he has no farm connections, he’s 


willing—backs 90% of parity price supports. The former President might 
get behind Harriman unless Stevenson gets more aggressive. 


—o— 


Political outlook for next year, summed up: The GOP will win if 
ee ee ein a ee 
Congress a battleground. a rough politically (page 
Det Soptetbanes, Sst dey suenieene: 196 SUEtaR In elias wee me viene, 
so long as times continue on the good side. 5 
Gentents copyrighted wader the eenerai copyright er the Des. 24, 1855, leeo--Susiness Week, 350 W. dnd St. New York, N.Y. 
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Even the boss 
likes to use it 


Ick! Know any 
nastier job ? 


Stuck with the 
parcel post again 


Now every office can have one! 


Say adieu to adhesive stamps. 
Scrap that old-fashioned stamp box. 
Spare yourself any more unsanitary 
lick-and-stick mailing. 

Today, even the smallest office can 
have a postage meter and all the 
advantages of metered mail. One out 
of three users of the DM, this little 
desk model, spends less than $1 a day 
for postage. 

Print your postage in any amount, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the 
envelope —as and when you need it. 
At the same time, your meter prints a 
dated postmark to help speed your 
mail through the postoffice—and, with 
it, your own small ad, if you like. 

The DM has a moistener for seal- 
ing envelopes; and prints postage for 
parcel post on special gummed tape. 

You always have the right stamp 
on hand. The postoffice sets the meter 
for as much postage as you want to 


Me and the meil~ 
beth out on time ! 


No waiting in line 
at the post office 


buy at a time. And you make fewer 
trips to the postoffice. 

Postage in the meter is always pro- 
tected from loss, theft, misuse. And is 
automatically accounted for! 

The DM saves time, and postage; 
is worth its cost in convenience alone! 
And anybody can easily use it. 


Tuere’s a postage meter, electric 
or hand operated, for every office, 
large or small. Ask the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office to show you. Or send'the 
coupon for free illustrated booklet, 


PREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and cone finder. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
g 


Postage Meter 


Made by world's leading makers of mailing machines 
offices in 94 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Lid., Dept, 208, 1156 Bay Street, Toronty 


You see more 
and more 
metered mail ! 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc, 
1408 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


() Send tree Postal Rate Chart 


f Send booklet on DM Fostage Meter 
Name 


Address 














Your youngsters’ school buses travel more safely on rugged, durable rayon cord tires. So do autos and trucks. 








WHAT MAKES A “GROWTH COMPANY” GROW? 


Rayonier cellulose makes 
the tires on your 1956 car 
safer than ever 


FOR THE BUSINESS-MINDED: 

Now your car can ride on tires that SOME PROOF OF RAYONIER’S GROWTH 
give more comfort and safety than 

any you’ ve ever owned at comparable 

low price. These are the millions of 

tires to be built around the new super 

rayon tire cords that weight for weight 

are stronger than steel! 


To produce such superior tire cord 
demands millions of pounds of chem- 
ical cellulose with precise chemical 
qualities. That's where Rayonier 
comes in. For our unique ability is 
production of giant tonnages of chem- 
ical cellulose with ounce for ounce 
unmatched uniformity. Such raw 


] 


material makes possible new, low- 


cost rayon tire cord It also accounts 


for new, big markets for Rayonier Ey Rayonier has created such intense These advances require big invest- 
and is a big factor in our growth demand for its products that its pro- ments in Rayonier plants, land, equip- 
duction capacity has grown by more ment. In less than 10 years these assets 
loday the world tire cord industry than 660,000,000 Ibs. in the last five have more than quadrupled in net 
alone consumes over 200,000,000 Ibs. years, more than doubled in the last value to $73,050,132 in 1954. By 1958 
of Ravonier cellulose annually. Be- ten to a new capacity of 1,470,000,000 another $80,000,000 capital expendi- 
cause Ravonier’s higher quality prod- lbs. a year. ture program will be completed, 
uct helps make tire cord that won't 'o meet new high production sched- rie 
separate from rubber; adds driving ules, Rayonier has increased manu- As examples of Rayonier’s steady 
facturing facilities by 82% since 1948, growth, they provide a firm base for 
will add another 100,000 ton plant to further expansion and promise our 
its growing network by 1957; expand owners, employees and customers that 
weight for weight actually surpass top its Canadian mills’ output some Rayonier is ready for new demands, . 
grade steel’s! 100,000,000 Ibs. today’s and tomorrow’ s 


miles to tires; offers increased safety 
with higher tensile strengths which 


RAYON IE R 
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cellu G iC, bomttt0t Y 


Executive and General Sales Offices: 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 











Mallory Wishes You A Merry Christmas 





Gift For 


ee 


Mallory helps the appliance industry put automatic servants 


to work for mother... easing time-consuming household tasks... 


giving more of her time to her family 


4 ees NEW appliance for mother is far more than 
a gift for her. It’s a family affair. For when her 
burdensome chores are lightened... when she is 
unhurried, unworried and rested . . . there’s always 


more fun for everyone in the house. 


Mallory has an unseen but vital hand in this happier 
state of family affairs because precision-built Mallory 
timer switches make possible automatic operation 
of dishwashers, clothes dryers and home laundry 


machines. 


Wherever you are in your house, chances are a 
Mallory-made component is serving you—contacts, 
controls, capacitors in refrigerators . . . other com- 
ponents in radio, TV, furnace thermostat controls, 


toasters, mixers and air conditioners. 


Mallory’s contribution in the home is important 
but little known, It is important in industry, too, and 
widely recognized, particularly in the fields spurring 
the Nation’s economic progress—nucleonics, 
automotive, aviation, electronics, automation, others. 
Mallory engineering ability and precision products 
inelectronics, electrochemistry and specialized metal- 
lurgy serve them well. 





In Marketing 


Detroit Figures Ways and Means 
Of Making the Spare Tire Obsolete 


Detroit is trying to find a way to remove the spare tire 
from your 1958 model. The longer, lower look in cars, 
with shrinking trunk space that leaves no room for spares, 
is dictating this change. But there are roadblocks. 

One auto maker (Detroit gossip says Chrysler) asked 
Goodyear to develop the idea of equipping future cars 
with four puncture-proof tires. Goodyear is working on 
the proposal, but is dubious about its merits. For one 
thing, the rubber company insists that there is no such 
thing as a puncture-proof tire, only puncture-resistant 
tires, such as its tubeless tire with blowout shield. Also, 
Goodyear feels that the public, accustomed to the spare, 
will demand a fifth tire, which the company wants to 
continue selling to car manufacturers. 

If the spare is eliminated, it will have considerable 
impact on the distribution of tires. Reports are that tire 
dealers favor the plan since they think that the tire that 
formerly came with the car would be bought from them 
when the owner needs a replacement. 

As yet, no satisfactory solution has been found. A 
partial answer may be a small “crutch” tire, This tire 
would be of regular diameter but much narrower in cross 
section, something like a bicycle tire. Its reduced bulk 
would fit into a smaller trunk, Using higher air pressure, 
the tire would get the motorist to a service station. 


Massey-Harris Tries Magazine 
To Win Friends on the Farm 


A new company-sponsored farm magazine, tailored to 
sell farm equipment, has just bowed in with its Novem- 
ber-December issue, Massey-Harris of Racine, Wis., 
maker of tractors and other farm equipment, is distribut- 
ing its own general farm magazine, christened Farm 
Profit. It’s mailed free to 900,000 U.S. farmers, with 
copies to colleges, Four-H clubs, dealers, bringing the 
total over 1-million, 

The new sales promotion idea sprang from efforts of 
Massey-Harris—a bv ision of Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd. 
—for more effective advertising. Frank Bloom, adyertis- 
ing manager, says the company faced competition from a 
flood of direct-mail advertising. The impetus came from 
the recent merger of the old Country Gentleman (re- 
named Better Farming) with Farm Journal (BW—Jun.18 
"55,p129). Funds once spent for ads in Country Gentle- 
man ($64,000 this year) were diverted to the new maga- 
zine. 

Primary aim, say the editors, is to help farmers in- 
crease net income at least 25%. Advertising space will 
be kept down in favor of information on new farming 
ideas and techniques. Five of the six yearly issues will 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


p- 42 . . Florida shoplifting law puts teeth in 
attack on an old problem. 
p- 45 . . Penn Fruit, whose 


“different ” eandhen or eatin Selle. 


p- 46 . . A carpet man finds a basic reason for 
his industry's ills in the product. 

have 24 pages, with four pages of color Massey-Harris 

advertising. sca A ga issue, timed with intro- 


duction of new models, have 32 pages, including 
eight of ads. 


Stetson Tips Its Hat to Show 
Plans for Haberdashery Line 
John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia hat manufacturer, 


has taken initial steps toward branching out into pro- 
duction of other lines of men’s wear. 


On Feb. 14, Stetson shareholders will vote on a 
inanagement proposal to increase the authorized common 
stock from 260,000 to 500,000 shares. The additional 


shares will not be sold at once. They are to be used 
to “acquire properties and businesses” that look attrac. 
tive to the company’s management, according to Pres. 
David H. Harshaw, 

In a letter to stockholders, Harshaw made it clear what 
kind of properties Stetson has in mind, 

“We oe recently acquired Stetson trademark rights 
for shirts (from Stetson Shirt Co., Inc.), ties, pajamas, 
and underwear, and it is the definite intention of manage- 
ment to develop these lines of men’s apparel in conjunc: 
tion with its hat business,” he said, 

Apparently, Stetson has two major motives for the 
diversification move: 

* The company feels that it is doing just about as 
well as possible in the hat business, that further large 
scale expansion must come through adding new 
product lines. While hat sales this year have been 
“extremely good,” the peak year was 1947, 

* Stetson has a ready outlet for additional lines in 
the approximately 20 retail stores it now owns, 

“Our hat business is improving, both in this country 
and abroad,” Harshaw says, “and, if our stockholders 
approve the increase in common, we should have ample 
capital to add new lines.” 


Marketing Briefs 


Syracuse lost its baseball team to Miami after all, 
despite the hectic efforts of 800 fans to save it for the 
home city (BW —Dec.17'55,p43). Reported price: 
$100,000. Difficulties over the contract couldn't be 
ironed out by deadline. 


Printed stretch socks for men will be on the market 
around Feb. 1. Burlington Industries, the maker, says 
printing will make design casier, more varied—one way 
to boost sock sales. 
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Pick a winning system 


to recover industrial dusts 


The profits to be realized from the recovery 
of valuable industrial dusts rest in the top percent 
of collection efficiency. 


The odds in favor of realizing that extra 

efficiency may well be best with Buell equipment . . . 
for Buell has specialized for more than two decades 

in delivering top efficiency, continuously. It’s never just 
a matter of “beginner's luck” during the first 

month of operation. 


Write today for brochure: The Collection 

and Recovery of Industrial Dusts. No obligation. 
Dpt. 30L, Buell Engineering Company, 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, 

New York. 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 


Shoplifting Curb 


Retailers are watching 
as Florida’s tough new law is 
put to big test during Christ- 
mas season. 


With shoplifting at a peak during 
the Christmas season, retailers all over 
the country are watching to see 
whether Florida has found the answer 
to this ancient problem. 

Florida put a tough new law into 

effect July 1. The measure is designed 
to help merchants overcome one of 
the most formidable obstacles they run 
up against in trying to protect them- 
selves against shoplifters—liability for 
false arrest or false imprisonment. 
Rather than risk a suit for false arrest, 
many shop owners often permit shop- 
lifters to carry off merchandise. But 
the new statute allows a merchant or 
his employee to take a suspect into cus- 
tody for a “reasonable length of time” 
in an attempt to recover the goods. 
Even though the merchant has made 
a mistake, he cannot be sued success- 
fully if he can satisfy a court that he 
had a “probable cause” for acting as 
he did. 
* Heavy Losses—The drive for the law 
started in Jacksonville where a special 
Mutual Protection Committce of the 
Chamber of Commerce's Retail Mer- 
chants Div., headed by Joseph D. 
Kelly, has been waging an intensive 
battle against shoplifting for several 
years. Though reliable figures are difh- 
cult to assemble, the Retail Merchants 
Div. estimates yearly shoplifting losses 
in Jacksonville alone at $250,000, and 
losses for the state at $6-million. As 
part of its program to combat shop- 
lifting the protection committee de- 
cided to tackle the problem of false 
arrest suits. So it drafted a law based 
on a model statute that had appeared 
in the Yale Law Journal. Florida's 
attorney general modified it slightly 
and the measure was enacted this 
spring. 

One aspect of the law, though, wor- 
ried some merchants at first. They 
wondered whether the law made vio- 
lations of civil liberties possible or even 
whether the law was constitutional, 
since innocent shoppers might be sub- 
jected to arbitrary restraint while store 
owners were immune from liability. 
But lawyers held that the “probable 
cause” test climinated the danger of 
arbitrary action by the stores and pro- 
tected the shopper from unreasonable 
detention or arrest. 
¢ Caution Urged—So far, there have 
been no court tests of the law, but 
lawyers say there are precedents to 
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guide a court in interpreting wha" con- 
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In over 


100 places, ENJay Butyl rubber parts 











Axle bumper 





Radiator and heater hoses, 


Body seals, gaskets insu- 
ducts 


lators, pads, grommets, etc. 


ut a oi 


Brake and accelerator pedal 
pads, beliows 


Pontiac has been using parts made of Enjay Butyl since 1946. The 
great ’56 model now incorporates more than 100 parts made from this 
super-durable rubber, adding to its performance, style and value. These 
parts have amazing resistance to deterioration and will easily last the 
life of the car. 


Among the many advantages of Enjay Butyl are price and ready avail- 
ability. And it is now available in non-staining grades for white and 


light-colored parte. Extensive laboratory and testing facilities are at BUTYL 
your service. For the full story, contact the Enjay Company today. 


Enjay Buty! is the super-durable rubber 


with outstanding resistance to aging + 
(Ensay ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N.Y. , tears ee aie « 


eur » . abrasion 
District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio ozone and corona « chemicals + gases © 


heat + cold + sunlight + moisture 
36 SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN SERVING INDUSTRY 
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CLARAGE-depe 
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ess and comfort applic 
With highly satisfying result#” 
too! ee 
equipment to prove out successfully 
no matter how exacting the require- — 
opportunity to show you? — 


_ CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, : 


VASE 


sd 


Could your business ‘dreams’ 
turn to nightmares? 


Whatever your executive title, one of your prime responsibilities is the pro- 
tection of property and people on your premises. All of your management 
efforts could be negated overnight by an accident resulting in injuries to person- 
nel, property damage, or even ai of life . . . the moral burden is inescapable. 


In our held of Automatic Emergency Lighting, we have seen too many tragedies 
due mainly to lack of knowledge on the part of some executive who might have 
taken necessary precautions had he known the dangers. 


In order that you may be informed of the consequences of light failures and how 
to guard against them, we have prepared a folder especially for the executive 
who feels it his duty to protect people and property. For your copy,return coupon 

to address below. There is no obligation. 


CARPENTER MFG. COMPANY 


ATCHMASTES A TOMATIC it HT* 


® BEAMED TO SAFETY SINCE 1913 © 


Name Title 


nel Tine Company 
COUPON TODAY Address 
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stitutes “probable cause.” In any event, 
Florida merchants are proceeding cau- 
tiously. The State Retail Assn. told its 
members: “We must avoid irrational 
procedures that would ruffle customer 
dignity, ipjure customer goodwill, and 
even incite a legal attack on the new 
law.” 

The new law hasn’t been on the 
books long enough to tell just how . 
effective a weapon it is. But the general 
feeling in Florida is that it has cut 
shoplifting losses drastically. The law 
got a lot of publicity in the newspapers. 
And store owners have posted big signs 
reading: “This Store Is Now Protected 
by Florida's New Law on Shoplifting.” 
This seems to have deterred som 
would-be shoplifters. 
¢ The. Resnits—In Jacksonville, Kelly 
says, “We'd like to believe less shop- 
lifting has been going on.” The few 
figures that are available tend to sup- 
port this. Up to Dec. 7 of this year, 
118 persons were arrested in Jackson- 
ville for shoplifting, against 167 in 
1954. And of the 118 only seven had 
had previous arrests, whereas in 1954 
there were 39 repeaters. The Retail 
Merchants Div. thinks this means the 
new law is scaring off the old hands. 


American Motors Offers 
New Deal for Dealers 


American Motors Corp. this week 
announced an eight-point program 
aimed at improving factory-dealer rela- 
tions—a subject of much recent discus- 
sion and a highlight of the General 
Motors hearings (BW—Dec.17°55,p30). 

The most important point in the 
new AMC program is the establishment 


‘of a joint company-dealer appeals board, 


which will have final authority in 
cases involving cancellation of dealer 
franchises. Only GM has a formal board 
of appeal for dealers, and the dealers 
themselves are not represented on it. 

The role of the dealer councils will 
also be strengthened. The councils, 
among other functions, will have au- 
thority to review all matters affecting 
factory-dealer relationships. 

One point in the plan, concerming 
a profit-sharing program for Nash and 
Hudson dealers, was put into effect 
earlier this year 

According to AMC Pres. George 
Romney, “We believe the time has 
come when the dealers of American 
Motors should have a greater participa- 
tion in matters hitherto determined by 
the company alone.” National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. hailed the program as 
being ‘the most progressive step taken 
by any manufacturer since the estab- 
lishment of a quality dealer program 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., many years 
agy.” =ND 
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Penn Fruit Expands Its Orbit 


Supermarket, an old hand at making a profit on 
perishables, is pushing from home base into other states. 
First stops will be in Baltimore and on Long Island. 


Penn Fruit Co., Inc., has always 
been something of a maverick in food 
retailing. But until recently, it has been 
a maverick on a broadly local basis. Its 
36 supermarkets are in the Greater 
Philadelphia area. When, last month, 
it announced it was going to push be- 
yond its current market perimeter, the 
trade wondered how far it would go. 

Actually, it isn't going far right now 
-only a state or two beyond its present 
market, Its immediate plans call for 
moving south to Baltimore, north to 
Long Island, N. Y. But the industry 
figures this is just a first step for the 
Philadelphia concern. 

The company’s president, Samuel 
Cooke, confirms that the chain is ex- 
pansion-minded. “We will expand as 
long as we can run our type of store 
successfully,” he says. 

By “our type of store” Cooke means: 

¢ One where the accent is on 
perishables. 

¢ A store that offers great variety 
but expects large volume in all lines. 

¢A regional store with a “long 
reach” —that is, serving areas well be- 
yond its immediate vicinity. 
¢ Penn’s Formula—This is the formula 
that makes Penn Fruit different (BW— 
Apr.20°46,p79). As one top executive 
puts it, “What competition wouldn't 
or couldn’t do, Penn Fruit did. Com- 
petition concentrated on groceries. We 
concentrated on perishables. They 
built small stores. We built enormous 
ones. They located in neighborhoods. 
We located at the junction of high- 
traffic arteries. They sold to the oe 
trian. We sold to the motoring public. 
They concentrated on a limited variety 
of high-volumes items. We concen- 
trated on offering the broadest variety.” 
¢ Payoff—This policy has resulted in 
figures like this: In 1952 the year the 
company was incorporated, Penn Fruit 
sales per store figured out to $3-million, 
compared with $1-million for the aver- 
age U.S. supermarket. 

By 1954, the average supermarket 
had upped its sales by $150,000. Penn 
Fruit Vlad doubled that increase. This 
year, the average Penn Fruit market 
rang up $3,350,000 in sales while the 
average for all supermarkets remained 
at less than half the typical Penn Fruit 
outlet. 

“Quality perishables are the key to 
customer loyalty,” says Cooke. “Our 
accent on mass selling of quality perish- 
ables brings the customer back more 
often, rings up more sales,” 
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*. Pushing Perishables—The company 
has stressed perishables ever since 
Cooke, along with Morris and Isaac 
Kaplan, joined forces in 1927. The 
three partners believed they could sell 
the housewife the ready-to-use package 
by making a science of selling huge 
am of perishables. Here's how 
they work this concept today. 

Take corn. “The trouble with corn 
is you don’t know how far from the 
field it has come when you buy through 
regular channels,” an official says. Fur 
thermore, “Once corm gets above 80 
degrees, the sugar in it begins to fer- 
ment. That makes the corm tough. 
The trick is to get the corn onto the 
display counter while the sugar content 
is still high.” 

Penn Fruit achieved this by arrang 
ing with a group of Bucks County 
farmers to pick corn after midnight 
when it is cool. The corn is graded at 
the field, delivered to stores the same 
morning. Some farmers use the Hydra 
cool process of passing the fresh-picked 
corn through an ice-water bath to arrest 
sugar Hn ahead Farmers who do 
this are subsidized by Penn Fruit to 
cover the expense of the facilities. 
Further, Penn Fruit’s suppliers plant 
com progressively—so that it will ripen 
over a ened period instead of all at 
once. 

For this kind of freshness, customers 
pay more, but they come back for 
more, too. 
¢ Counter Policy—In the early days, 
financial necessity urged the company 
into perishables. At that time, suppliers 
sold perishables on a weekly payment 
basis. “What we bought today, we sold 
today, so we had the other guy’s capital 
to work with for six days,” savs Morris 
nae: 

Meanwhile, competition moved more 
ind more into perishables, which most 
stores had viewed as loss leaders. To 
counter, Penn Fruit got into the gro- 
cery business, where competitive chains 
were already strong. 

Typically, it got into groceries on 
all feet. For Penn Fruit holds that 
variety and volume go hand in hand. 
“Variety attracts thousands of custo- 
mers,” says Cooke. “These customers 
assure a turnover of merchandise high 
enough to justify diversity. Most stores 
would find it uneconomic to stock so 
many items.” 

Penn Fruit stores today carry 4,400 
items, mostly food. It does carry house- 
wares, small hardware items, flowers 
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and plants, small ticket softgoods. But 
the tytal of the non-food business 
amounts to less than 3% of its annual 
volume. 

* Mobile Market—Why did Venn 
Vruit clect fewer, bigger stores instead 
of many small ones? 

A prime reason was the car. When 
the company launched its supermarket 
program im the 1930s, the car was fast 
becoming the family workhorse. Penn 
Fruit geared itself to the motorist. 
Shoppers who came in cars not only 
came a lot further to shop; they also 
carried away more merchandise. The 
emphasis on highway access became 
greater as Penn Fruit moved out of 
congested Philadelphia to follow—or 
precede—customers to suburbia. 

Thanks to the car, a big store will 
draw on more than one neighborhood 
if it is strategically located. This “long- 
reach” concept is well illustrated in the 
recently opened store in Audubon, 
N. J. The store draws from more than 
50 different communities, located within 
a 15min, drive. No single community 
supplies as much as 10% of the store's 
total customers. Over 90% come by 
car 
¢ Circulatory System—Penn Fruit uses 
the big traffic arteries not only to bring 
in its customers but to bring in its 
food supplies. The boundaries for ex 
pansion that Penn Fruit now sees 
extend roughly from New York to 
Virginia, and perhaps as far west as 
Harrisburg. These boundaries repre- 
sent the ) Pa that can be serviced 
in one day by its new distribution 
center in Philadelphia (BW—Feb.26 
'5$5,.p42). The New Jersey and Penn- 
syivania Turnpikes, as well as U.S. 
Route 1, are thus supply arteries for 
existing and new Mow on 
* Indoctrination—The already estab 
lished accent on perishables was an 
other reason for going to the big outlet 
he intelligent handling of perishables 
requires real Sanranial skill. When 
the store units are large, the volume 
warrants the high-caliber management 
a 

rom the start, Penn Fruit em. 
ployees are indoctrinated with the 
company’s quality yo A manual 
for cach department tells them what 
to do 

The manual for produce clerks, for 
example, tells how to display ihe pro 
duce, how to judge its qua'ity. Sales 
periods are listed by commod tv: apples, 
four days; cherries, one day; spinach, 
two days, and the like. The basic 
question the manual poses is this: 
Would you pay full value for this 
item? If the clerk answers no, the 
item is reworked—the browning leaves 
are removed from lettuce, say-- or dis 
carded 

Such a policy makes some limitations. 
Penn Fruit stores “can’t be put just 


“4 Marketing 


anywhere,” explains Morris Kaplan. 
“We won't take a site that won't give 
us the $3-million-plus our other stores 
average.” 

The policy also means that Penn 


Fruit builds from the ground up when 
it expands. It doesn’t merge or buy 
"e competitors. One good reason; 
“Nobody clse operates the way we 


do.” 
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War pors AN INDUSTRY do 
when nothing it trics suc- 
ceeds in beosting sales? 

That seems to be the plight of 
the carpet business. For some 
years, it has had the unhappy dis- 
tinction of being one trade where 
growth has nowhere near matched 
the potential market—or — the 
growth of the economy generally. 

While the number of family 
units grew some 160% in the first 
half of the century, per-family con- 
samption of carpet declined 
roughly 60%. With new housing 
starts running around |-million a 
year, why haven't carpets cashed in 
on L-miflion new market units a 
year? 


tuior |, Perersen, vice-presi- 

dent of Alexander Smith, Inc., 
recently gave an answer that caused 
an explosion in the industry. “We 
aren't making what the public 
wants to buy,” he told a carpet 
club in Indianapolis. 

“We have tned a lot of things 
to step up sales,” Petersen ex- 
plains. “We have tried direct dis- 
tribution, distribution through 
wholesalers, or both at once. We 
moved south to cut labor costs. We 
have sold on price. We have 
stepped up advertising. We have 
put carpet on an installment sell- 
ing basis. Some of the things we 
have done are good. But none of 
them has sold enough carpet. The 
one thing we haven't done is 
change our product.” 

Specifically, he aimed his criti 
cism at wall-to-wall carpeting. For 
years, this has been the white 
haired boy of the carpet salesman. 
The reason for pushing wall-to- 
wall, of course, is that you sell more 
yardage that way—or should. 

Petersen argues that it hasn't 
worked that way, chiefly because 
the price of wall-to-wall carpet is 
beyond the means of the great new 
middle market—the market where 
the most money has shifted. If you 
do persuade this market to buy 
wall-to-wall, he says, they have to 
buy a watered-down product. They 
can't afford quality carpet, plus the 
installation costs, the waste yard- 





An Industry on the Carpet 


age in cutting, and the mainte- 
nance costs that wall-to-wall carpet 
entails. 


st sagem cites several reasons 
why wall-to-wall fails to meet 
the needs of today’s consumer. 
Most —— is that the con 
sumer today lives on wheels. Cen- 
sus figures show that 31.5-million 
people changed their addresses dur- 
ing 1954. 

Once a carpet is laid, it costs a 
lot to pick it up and move it. It 
will have to be recut to fit a new 
space, or else trimmed down to a 
rug. In Louseholds where children 
wear tracks acress the carpet, you 
can’t shift wall-to-wall carpet to 
minimize trafhe wear. 

The shift of income to the 
middle group has also hurt. This 

roup will think a long time before 

it spends $500 for carpet—espe- 
cially when this same market is avid 
for TV sets, cars, labor-saving ap- 
pliances. 

In another respect, wall-to-wall 
styling has had a disastrous effect, 
Petersen believes. When the Ori- 
ental rug was in its heyday, the rug 
was a ocal piece in decoration. 
When you f° in for wall to-wall 
carpet, you have to subdue your 
colors. The carpet becomes merely 
a background, just as the wall now 
is 


LMOST TO A MAN, the industry 
A rejected Petersen's view. Some 
ask: What's the difference be 
tween selling an “area rug” and 
selling a piece of broadloom cut 
almost, but not quite, wall-to-wall? 
One skeptic felt that Petersen suc- 
ceeded mainly in arousing interest 
in the new Alexander Smith lines 
to be shown at the Chicago show 
in January—lines that Petersen 
has promised will be “‘drastically” 
different. 

Petersen grants that there is no 
single panacea. He grants, too, 
that there is a place for wall-to-wall 
carpet. But basically, he insists, it 
is the product that is at fault. 

“You can advertise buggywhips 
all you want to,” he says, “but 
you can’t sell them.” 
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See MASTER for a selection of motor 
drives that you can get nowhere else— 
for specialized power drives unequalled for 
flexibility, compactness and performance. 
See Master for the right horsepower, right 
shaft speed, right mounting features— to 
add salability to your products, efficiency 
to your plant equipment. 


Master components are designed to 


combine in one compact unit to suit your 
needs exactly—all the way up to 400 
H. P. Just ask us for information. 


Motor Ratings. to 400 H.P. All phases, voltages, and fre- 
quencies. 

Motor Types... Squirrel cage, slip ring, synchronous, repulsion- 
start induction, capacitor, direct current 

Construction ..Open, enclosed, splash-proof, fan-cooled, 
explosion-proof, special purpose. 

Speeds Single-speed, multi-speed, and variable speed. 

Installation ....Horizontal or vertical, with or without flanges 
and other features. 

Power Drive Electric brakes (2 types) —5 types of gear re- 

Features _........duction up to 432 to 1 ratio. Mechanical and 
electronic variable speed units—fluid drives — 
every type of mounting. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dayton 1, Ohio 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


“KLIXON Protectors Best 
Insurance Against Motor 
Burnouts,” States 
Motor Rebuilder 


AMARILLO, TEXAS: Mr. G. B. Jones, Owner 
of G. B. Jones Blectric Co., has many years of 
experience in mowr rebuilding, and knows 
the value of Klixon Protectors in motwrs. He 
says 

Our experience with Klixon overload pro- 
tectors has shown they are the best insurance 
a fractional motor can have against overload, 
low voltage or defective bearings.'’ 


WEW FREE BOOKLET 
“The Story of the Spencer Disc” 
A troly idterest#ng, inform- 
ative let which gives 
history of the Spencer 
isc. It tells how the disc 
was discovered, it op- 
erates, how it was first used 
and how it is now ia 
various Kiixon Products. 
che for your Free copy, 
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RUBBER BANDS 


Easier and quicker 
to handle and apply 


33 YEARS 
SPECIALIZED PRODUCTION 
OF WORLD'S LARGEST VARIETY 
OF RUBBER BANDS 


Plants in Alliance, Ohio, Ciicage, Ill. 
ond Mot Springs, Ark. 


ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY 


69 West Washington Sr. Chicege 2, i. 
= "4 ha hubeth wanoe — 
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Private Construction. Expenditures 


Outlook Still Is Good 


Private expenditures for residential 
construction dropped in November for 
the fourth month in a row. The decline 
—5.6%—reflects the decrease in housing 
starts. But nonresidential building is 
continuing at high levels, somewhat off- 
setting the housing decline. In Novem- 
ber, private expenditures for nonresiden- 
tial building dipped only slightly below 
the peak reached in October, while resi- 
dential expenditures slipped 38.2% under 


their ge at peak. 

ospects look good for nonresi- 
dential a1 bu ilding to continue rising, mak- 
ing up for any possible new declines in 
residential building. Businessmen plan 
to spend larger sums on new plant and 
equipment and there still is a pressing 
need for new school buildings. More 
churches and hospitals probably will be 
built, too. And highway construction is 
expected to pick up. 


Railroads’ Income 


Skirting Close to a Record 


and $902-million in 1953). Yet, with 
November and December figures still 
to be reported, most financial observers 


Net earnings of the nation’s railroads 
this year are nearing pest records ($897- 
million in 1929, $O0l 7-million in 1942, 


Address 
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doubt that the carriers can quite make 
it. 

Results through October, however, 
could hardly be faulted. For the 10 
months, the average earnings equaled 
1942's annual average. Net for October 
was $92-million, for the 10 months it 


was $753-million. This near-record per- 
formance is being achieved despite the 
fact that operating income has fallen far 
short of the 1942 peak (chart). The 
improvement is credited, in no small 
measure, to the role of accelerated 
amortization. (BW—Dec. 17°55,p152). 


Passenger Car Production 








Another Peak Scheduled 


Shattering records seems to have be- 
come the rule this year for the auto in- 
dustry. And 1956 will start right off in 
the new tradition with a first quarter 
that will top any quarter in history, ac- 
cording to Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
Schedules for the quarter call for over 
2.3-million completions, 16.6% above 
last-quarter 1955, and 10% above the 
year-ago quarter. 

Every company except Willys Mo- 
tors, which has no plans for passenger 
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car production in the quarter, intends 
to boost output over the year-before 
— and over the quarter just end- 

For Ford, American Motors and 
Studebaker. Packard the share of total 
passenger car production will be greater 
than in first-quarter 1955. . 

Ward's suggests that these robust 
schedules indicate producers are pn 
ning to build up large stocks car 
the year, to pave the way for as 
changeovers to 1957 models, 





HAND PROTECTION 





TOPS for QUALITY, 
ECONOMY, SAFETY 


JOMAC HR GLOVES 


@ Made of long-wearing brown-and- 
white mock twist yarn 

© Insure safe handling of rough, heavy 
objects 

@ Dependable insulation against heat 

@ Can be reconditioned again and again 

@ Interchangeable—four long-wearing 
surfaces with each pair 


© Ovutwear other types of gloves by 
3 te I! 





SEND FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Jomac manufactures all typesof hand and 
wrist-toshoulder protection — all made 
from famous loop-pile Jomac Cloth. Get 
your copy of the new Jomac Industrial 
Work Gloves Catalog. Write on your 
business letterhead to: Jomac Inc., Dept. 


A, Phila. 38, Pa. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, ind. 
in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 
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Peter Kaufman, chief buyer for one of Switzer- 
land's largest department store chains, spent a 
busy week in New York rounding up stuff for an 


“American fair.” Today... 


Europe Has a Yen for 


Goods Made in U.S.A. 


Peter Kaufman, Swiss 
tore buyer (pictures), has 
hectic, whirlwind tour of 
Manhattan's wholesaler 


department 
been on a 

midtown 
md manutac 
consumers’ goods. He ex 
chose—all with an 
¢ for items that would appeal to the 
back home in Switzerland. 
Next May, the fruits of his shopping 


rc will appear as 


turer ot 


nined, discarded, 


haustrauw 
the centerpiece o 
in American fair in Globus department 
tores in Zunch and four other Swiss 
ties 

Kaufman's trip was a sign of an im 
portant trend in Western Europe: a 
vrowing interest in made-im-U.S. A. 
ods. It's a reflection, in part, of 
l.urope’s present prosperity—rising per 
onal incomes, the birth of a genuine 
BW 


6'55,p130), and all that goes with 


nass market for consumer goods 


It's also a reflection of the new status 
f American goods in Europe—adver 
tised in the mass U.S. magazines that 
enyjo' increasing circulation overseas 
BW --Oct.8'55,p1 38) modeled by 
Amerncan displayed, of 
magic 
and many a Eu 
dreams of a home 
furnishings, gad 

ted with U.S. appliances, and herself 
ittired in “California” sportswear 
¢ Appeal—)ust as European goods have 
come to the U.S. in an increasing flow 
billed as “unusual” handiwork or as 
chic’’—U.§. consumer goods are find 
ing more favor in Europe. For various 
there are different reasdns in 


tourists, and 
use, im Our movies. There's 
made in-U Ss \ : 


m housewife 
Amenican-ty pe 


products 
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different countries, but over-all they 
ire 

¢ Color and design. European 
manufacturers still trail the U.S. in 
the use of bright colors and more radi- 
cal designs 

¢ New products. Some fairly com- 
mon American materials, such as syn- 
thetic fabrics, are still hard to find in 
E.uropean-made products, Others, such 
is many new American gadgets, aren't 
made there at all 

*Style and sales appeal. Mass 
production methods in the U.S. often 
result in a product—such as ladies’ ready- 
to-wear—that European manufacturers 
can't begin to sath for the price. 
* No Bonanza—It's important to re- 
member that U.S. consumer goods 
don’t now, and probably won't in the 
future, flow into Europe in any great 
volume. Dollar reserves are higher, but 
European nations stil! haven't the re- 
sources to gO on a buying binge for 
non-essentials that cost dollars 

Nor do European producers intend 
to let American consumer goods pro- 
ducers walk off with their markets 
* Draws Customers—“Made-in-U.S.A.” 
has pronotional—as well as sales—appeal. 
Europe's great department stores, which 
tor generations have bought special- 
ties from all over their continent, are 
everywhere stepping up their use of 
U.S. merchandising gimmicks—bally 
hoo, parades, “special events.” And 
American fairs are plaving a big part 
Right now Grands Magasins des 

Galeries Anspach, a Belgian chain with 
headquarters in Brussels, is holding a 


COLOR attracted Kaufman (left) to this 
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Fuller Fabrics print based on French moder painting. 


AMERICANA such as jazz records and mass 


produced record player (in fore 


ground, right), draw customers to European displays 
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NOVELTY has a special appeal to Swiss buyers, as to other Eu 


ropeans. Many of the newer gadgets and new ma 
terials aren’t made in the Old World. 


: 
/ 
. 


STYLE of Martex towels interested Kaufman, but he didn’t buy 


many for his store chain. Price is high for his customers 
after a Swiss tariff on rayon content is added 





THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


How to Move More Freight 


with Fewer Cars— 


Here’s how an amazing idea in steel solves the problem 


of inadequate flooring in railroad cars... 


ntil National Steel developed 
Nailable Steel Flooring, there 

was no answer to a serious 
problem of America’s railroads. 

Floor failures were causing freight 
damage. As a result, many cars were 
being rejected by the shippers as un- 


suitable for s°** transportation of 
their freight. 

Old-fashioned car floorings were 
limiting use of mechanical loading 
equipment. Rising labor costs and 
loss of revenue during repairs were 
posing serious threats. Then, in 1947, 


National Steel found the positive 
solution. 
It was Nailable Steel Flooring. 


Its strength is steel! 


Nailable Steel Flooring is made of 
strong, corrosion-resistant N-A-X HIGH- 








TENSILE steel formed into channels 
and welded together to form a unique 
nailing groove. 

Nails are clinched in a tight grip of 
steel to hold blocking firmly in place, 
yet can be readily removed without 
damage to the floor. 


Look at these advantages! 


Nailable Steel Flooring is a depend- 
able, trouble-free surface that with- 
stands repeated nailings and affords 
the best possible security for all kinds 
of freight. In addition, unlike other 
flooring, it actually adds strength at 
critical points of the car structure. 

N-S-F withstands the strain and 
pounding of mechanical loading devices 
because of the greater impact- and 
wear-resistance of N-A-X HIGH-TEN- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


Nailable Steel Flooring is ideal for finished 
freight that must be tightly secured by 
blocks that are nailed into place. Nailable 
Steel Flooring’s unique design permits loads 
to be blocked and then nailed right to it, 


Nailable Steel Flooring is equally right 
for loose bulk freight such as grain. The 
self-sealing filler between the steel chan- 
nels maintains a smooth, tight floor that 
prevents the leakage of fire bulk loads, 


N-S-F k the car in service ever 
under the hardest usage——wi thsiands 
the strain and pounding of mechan- 
ical leading devices with the impact 
resistance and the strength of steel, 


* 


Se 


Nailable Steel Flooring is made of low- 
alloy N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel formed 
into channels and welded together to 
form a unique nailing groove. The 
nail is clinched in a tight grip of steel. 


= 


SILE steel, and it can be used to carry 
both loose bulk freight and blocked 
finished freight! 

As a result, N-S-F improves car 
supply and reduces operating costs. 
A gondola, for example, that carries 
rough freight one way, is available to 
carry finished freight on its return. 


National’s role 


In the few years since the introduc- 
tion of Nailable Steel Flooring, more 
than 40,000 boxcars and gondolas 
equipped with N-S-F have been put 
into service or are on order by 60 
leading American railroads. 

The development of N-S-F by our 
Stran-Steel Corporation is just anoth- 
er example of National Steel making 
better steels for the better products 
of American industry. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


At National Steel it is our constant 
goal to produce steel — America's 
great bargain metal-—of the quality 
and in the quantity wanted, when it 
is wanted, at the lowest possible cost 
to our customers. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Creat Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton Steel 
Company * Stran-Steel Corporation + The Haana 
Furnace Corp. ¢ National Steel Products Ca. « 
Henne Iron Ore Co. + National Mines Corp. 
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BY SUBWAY, Kaufman (left) canvassed 
New York, trying to scoop competitors. 


CHEESE makes a snack for Kaufman in 
his hotel at the end of busy day. 


MADE IN U.S.A. starts on p. 50 


U.S. fair; it came off when word got 
out that A I'Innovation, another big 
Belgian chain, was sending 40 buyers 
to New York to prepare for a fair next 
March. Three Datch chains had recent 
fairs—and at least one of them, C. & A. 
Brenninkmeyer, plans to repeat it 
sometime in the spring. In Switzer- 


land, other chains besides Kaufman’s 
are toying with the idea. 


Even France—dollarshort and in 
many ways Europe’s most conservative 
market—has had similar promotions. 
Paris’ swankiest mass retailer, Au Prin- 
temps, held an American fair last year; 
it is reported thinking of a repeat per- 
formance. In Germany, a large Ham- 
burg store is reported to be planning a 
May fair. Sweden's largest Suoceatet 
store, Nordiska Kompaniet, staged a 
“California” promotion as early as 1947 

and only rigid exchange controls have 
prevented it from repeating the pro} 
ect 

British storekeepers haven't staged 
such fairs because of tight exchange 
regulations. They claim, moreover, that 
U.S. exporters aren’t interested in sell- 
ing them the small quantities they are 
able to import. 
¢ Price sadvantage—The U.S.A. 
fairs are much the same kind of tourist, 
cultural, and commercial potpourris 
that U.S. stores have staged to sell 
imports—like a Gimbel’s “Dutch” fair 
or a Macy's “Italian” fair. The idea is 
primarily to get people in the store— 
more a promotion than sales campaign 
because American merchandise is often 
high-priced by European standards. 

There are exceptions, to be sure. 
Europeans say that U.S.-styled cotton 
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dresses, for example, can’t be bought 
elsewhere so cheaply as on Seventh 
Avenue. 

¢ Markets Vary—Curiously enough, it’s 
the smaller-volume markets of Western 
Europe—Switzerland, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands—where American consumer 
mee are getting their biggest ride. Be- 
ore the war, companies like Kirby, 
Block & Co., a New York resident buy- 
ing house with a large number of for 
eign clients, sold their biggest volume 
of consumer goods to Britain and Com 
monwealth countries—Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. Today, 
more than 50% of their sales go to 
Continental Europe, largely to the Low 
Countries and Switzerland. 

That’s because these smaller coun- 
tries are relatively better off than their 
neighbors in dollar-earning capacity. 
The Swiss have plenty of dollars from 
their sales in the U.S. and from their 
position as banker to the world. (In 
the first 8 months of this year, thy 
bought about $75-million worth of con 
sumer goods from the U.S.) Belgium 
has a more favorable trade balance with 
the U.S. because of her sales of ura- 
nium and other minerals from the 
Congo. The Dutch are also strong 
dollar-earners 
© Featured Items—The fairs in the Low 
Countries and Switzerland feature a 
variety of American goods that run the 
gamut of household merchandise and 
personal items. The Swiss like U.S. 
textiles, even though their own country 
produces cloth every bit as fine in 
quality. That’s because American pat- 
terns are more colorful than conserva 
tive Swiss design. That goes for ladies’ 
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dress styles, too; the Swiss housewife is 
just beginning to take to the sportswear 
that has long been popular in the U.S. 

The fair at Anspach in Brussels fea- 
tures novelty underwear for girls, Dac- 
ron shirts, and other merchandise the 
Belgians don’t make yet. A I'Innova- 
tion will display 15 types of “super- 
American an mat calculated to ap- 
peal to the Belgians, who put more 
accent on warm homes and personal 
comfort than perhaps any other Eu- 
ropeans 

In Holland, Byenkorf’s show last year 
“See America in Byenkorf’’) featured 
textiles, chinawear, utensils, and food- 
stuffs. C. & A. Brenninkmeyer, Hol- 
land’s largest clothing retailer, concen- 
trated on dresses and “separates’’—even 
though American sizes are a little snug 
for Dutch women. A _ third Dutch 
store, Vroom & Dreesmann, put the 
accent on underwear, shorts, 
houschold goods, toys, and cosmetics 
¢ Import Restrictions—These goods 
sell despite prices that are asually high 
by European standards. Even in Paris, 
which so often sets the style for Ameri- 
can dress manufacturers, women. pay 
60% more for U.S.made dresses, 
double the Detroit price for an Ameri- 
can car, ard four times U.S. prices for 
Kleenex. These prices are the result of 
high import tariffs 

In Britain, imports of 
goods ace limited to 30% by value of 
prewar imports. Since Britain's demand 
for consumer goods is up sharply post- 
war, and so are prices, these im- 
ports cover only a small fraction of the 
demand. Still, British stores try to 
maintain a liaison with the New York 
market by sending over buyers. 

West Germany is experiencing a 
growing pressure for heavier imports 
(BW—Dec.3'55,p137), partly as a gov- 
ermment-backed campaign to keep 
prices down and to break the monopoly 
of domestic producers. But less than 
2% of the goods sold in German stores 
is made in the U.S.A 

Scandinavia, which set many of the 
trends in modern American household 
design, now looks to U.S. merchan- 
dise. NK, Stockholm’s largest store, 
stages an annual “Bride and Home 
Show” that features U.S. goods, espe- 
cially kitchenware. Last month, NK 
held an “America Plays” promotion 
built around U.S. toys. 
¢ Outlook—Henry Miller, a Kirby, 
Block vice-president in charge of for- 
eign sales, says European interest in a 
given product is usually short-lived. As 
soon as an American design or gadget 
catches on in European markets, it is 
copied and manufactured locally 

Only by maintaining a technological 
lead in manufacturing—and a lead in 
design and style—can U.S. industry 
hope to hold on to a piece of the Eu- 
ropean market, Miller says 


dresse 5, 


consumer 
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AEC for Europe 


That's what Euratom 


would be. With U.S. backing 
the plan seems to have good 
chance of materializing. 


The dream of a federated Western 
Europe seemed a will o' the wisp once 
the French voted down the European 
Detense Community in 1954. But 
dreams die hard—and this one has re 
appeared in more seductive form: the 
proposal for a European atomic energy 
agency. 

Next month, Belgian foreign min- 
ister Paul Henri Spaak will submit 
blueprints for the agency—called Eur 
atom—to the six nations that now be- 
long to the coal-steel pool. The details 
are secret but the cho, largely the 
work of Jean Monnet, is almost certain 
to call for federal powers over Europe's 
nuclear industry. 

In the end,-Euratom may not have 
such strong supranational authority 
There are objections from some power- 
ful European business and _ political 
groups. But prospects for the eventual 
creation of Enratom—at least as a co- 
ordinating agency—seem bright (BW 
Dec.17°55,p1 38) 
¢ Aid Pledged—The Eisenhower Ad 
ministration is solidly behind the plan 
Last week, Secy. of State Dulles 
pledged diplomatic support, and know 
how to Jean Monnet, prophet of the 
European integration movement. Both 
feel that Euratom comes at an impor- 
tant period in European history. 

Among the Europeans, the lesson of 
last summer's atomic conference in 
Geneva is sinking in—that the atomic 
age is flowering so rapidiy that Europe 
must organize its resources now to 
create a first-rank nuclear industry 
Otherwise Europe will not only be un- 
able to meet its mushrooming energy 
needs, but will risk becoming an “un 
derdeveloped” area, squeezed between 
Soviet and American atomic giants 

There's diplomatic seal as well 
Many statesmen believe Euratom 
would provide an incentive to Western 
Europeans disillusioned by the fading 
of the Geneva spirit, and would 
strengthen the continent for the fiercely 
competitive coexistence ahead. 

And Euratom would bind West 
Germany more tightly to the West, 
and wah sec provide controls 
over the development of Germany's 
nuclear industry 

Though the diplomats don’t say it, 
there is fear that German atomics could 
be dangerous if left to develop on their 
own. 
¢ Benefits—Spaak, Monnet, and other 
“Europeans” think of a powerful Eur 





the irreplaceable essential 
in modern production 


DID YOU KNOW 
THAT IT TAKES: 


300 gallons of water 
to produce | pound 
of synthetic rubber 


Industry—large and smal]l—has found 
that lower water costs and a depend- 
able water supply start. with a con- 
sultation that is without cost or obli- 
gation with “the man from Layne.” 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices 
Mem phis 8, Tennessee 


Layne Associate Companies 
Throughout the World 
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Romantic Retlec tions 


Increasing Rejec tions 


Che Stradivarius violin has long been a symbol of the finer 


things in life—enriched music, contentment and romance. 
As time passes its value increases in terms of enhanced esteem. 


But it doesn’t pay to “fiddle” around with ancient machine tools. 
The sour note of their increasing cost always shows up on the 
year-end balance sheet. Rejections mount and production slows 


down as the law of diminishing returns shaves your profits. 


Lees-Bradner has declared war on old and worthless machine 
tools. With the newly designed, super efficient Lees-Bradner line 
of hobbing and threading machines you get production efliciency 


to meet today’s, and tomorrow 5, high-speed production needs. 


Your Lees- Bradner representative can show 
you why these machines mean money in 
your pocket. Call him in or write direct 
to the company. 
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THE LEES-ORAONER 7 HOO" X 20" SINGLE SPINDLE 
HOBBING MACHINE WITH AUTO. MOTION 
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Business Abroad 


atom as doing for Germany, France, 
Italy, and the three Benelux countries 
what the Atomic Energy Commission 
does for the U.S. Euratom should: 

¢ Coordinate research, assign spe 
cific projects to individual nations, set 
up pooled research installations. 

¢ Procure and distribute fissionable 
materials—importing at first, but onc 
day building its own processing plants 

¢ Act as a clearing house for in 
vestment and- construction in nuclear 
power development. 

¢ Establish a common market for 
nuclear power, feed it into the fast 
growing intra-European tr grid. 

¢ Generate capital for nuclear de 
velopment on a continental scale, largels 
through a common investment fund, 
which would receive contributions from 
members (and hopefully the U.S.) and 
float bond issues 

Estimated cost of a European nuclear 
power development over five years varies 
from $500-million to $1.5-billion—over 
and above the cost of comparable con 
ventional power capacity of the same 
output. Whatever the figure, all agree 
that joint development would be far 
less expensive than doing the job on 
a compartmented, national basis 
¢ Opposition in Germany—Not all 
agree that a supranational Euratom 
would be a good thing. German indus 
trialists—backed by atomic energy boss 
Franz Joseph Strauss and Economics 
Minister Ludwig Erhard—are against 
it. In fact, they sent an emissary to 
Washington to ask the Administration 
not to back the plan. They argue Ger- 
many is ready to get cracking on atomics 
if it can get U.S. help. Euratom, these 
Germans maintain, would become a 
bureaucratic jungle, stifling progress. 

The argument hasn’t cut much ice 
in Washington, nor has it with Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, who sees in 
Euratom a chance to rejuvenate his 
policy of integrating Germany with the 
West. 

There is opposition in France, from 
Gaullists, Communists, and some of 
the followers of former Premier 
Mendes-France. But Euratom will- be 
casier to sell to the French Assembly 
than EDC. 
¢ Sharing Secrets—Finally, there are 
problems in the U.S. Sweeping changes 
m U.S. foreign atomic policy would 
be needed before Washington could 
fully share fissionable materials and 
knowhow with Euratom. The changes 
would be fought by some military fig- 
urés—and by some politicians who 
might denounce supplying atomic stuff 
to nations (like Italy and France) with 
big Communist parties. 

But, 30 far, the political balance in 
Washington seems to favor Euratom 
And businessmen might find Eura 
tom a boon to the U.S. atomic in 
dustry. exo 
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In Business Abroad 


Experts Give Business a Tax Tip 
On How to Handle Foreign Investments 


Note the gathering controversy over taxation of over- 
seas carnings of U.S. business. Next year, the Administra- 
tion means to press for a 14 point cut in the corporate 
tax rate on most foreign earnings. Last week the plan 
ran into trouble. 

At a hearing of the Joint Subcommittee on Tax Policy, 
Democratic tax writers took a dim view of businessmen’s 
argument for the preferential rate on foreign profits--a 
“windfall,” they believed, that hadn't been justified, 
They got support from two experts. Prof. Roy Blough 
of Columbia felt the tax preference idea had been “over- 
sold,” and would cost the government revenues without 
encouraging much more foreign investment. New York 
tax expert Ira T. Wender agreed. 

This week, Wender and E. R. Barlow—who have been 
studying foreign investment at Harvard Law School—un- 
veiled a proposal for a new United States Foreign Busi- 
ness Corp. A company could set one up to handle its 
exports and investments. As long as it used its foreign 
earnings abroad, it would be allowed to defer payment 
of U.S. taxes on those earnings. Now, many U.S. com- 
panies go through the occasionally uncertain process of 
setting up foreign companies in tax havens like Panama 
and Liberia (BW—Oct.1'55,p122). 

Thus Wender and Barlow think tax deferral—rather 
than tax reduction—is the best way to handle the matter. 
They say that taxes have played only a minor role in 
investment decisions. Indeed, the researchers found “no 
instance among investors Where the higher rate of return 
that would result from lower U.S. taxes would have 
changed a decision made against a specific foreign invest- 
ment.” 

“One of the outstanding characteristics of companies 
engaged in foreign investment,” say Barlow and Wender, 
“is that they tend to begin with a small investment . . . 
and expand out of retained earnings.” 

The main problem, Barlow and Wender suggest, is the 
non-investor—the top executive who too often isn’t 
interested in foreign ibilities. 

They believe the U.S. Foreign Business Corp. idea 
might have “dramatic appeal” as an incentive, 


British TV Advertisers Gripe 
Over Media’s Slow Start 


British commercial TV—just three months old—has 
growing pains. Both London commercial companies 
are in the red; and last week both cut out all morning 
programs. 

Advertisers found that morning shows just weren't 
pulling. British housewives prefer to shop, do house- 
work; many, to be sure, have outside jobs. ideuniae all 
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commercial TV—morning, evening, weekend—hasn’t 
brought advertisers the sales they for. 

Advertisers tend to compare TV with news- 
paper audiences. True, the number of sets adapted to 
receiving commercial programs (as opposed to the regular 
British Broadcasting Co. fare) has jumped fivefold, to 
500,000 of a total 1.5-million. But papers like the Daily 
Mail and Daily Express boast circulations of 4-million 
and over, and the Sunday News of the World has 8 
million readers. 

But no one is crying havoc. Commercial TV, still 
rough around the edges, is pulling half of the total 
audience, and is spreading across the country. Costs 
will drop with wider audiences and opportunities to 
share programs on a network basis. And while acver- 
tisers complain, many of them continue te plunk down 
as much as £1,000 per minute during peak hours. 


Eire Strums Come-Hither Harp 
To Lure U.S. Manufacturers 


William Norton, Eire’s deputy prime minister, 
arrives in this country next month with a mes.ge from 
the ould sod: Ireland is a good place for U. S. investment. 

Norton, who is also the Republic’s minister of industry 
and commerce, will take his message to New York, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
And it’s not all blarney. The Irish have worked out a 
three-year industrialization scheme that offers new manu- 
facturing tariff protection, special tax benefits for 
exporters, oo the country’s natural advantages—an 
abundant labor supply, good communications, and 
proximity to British and Continental markets. 

Dublin has already had some success in attracting 
Swedish and Belgian manufacturers. More industry, Eire 
hopes, will remedy chronic problems such as a. 
ment and a sharp trade deficit (which grew by $58. 
million in the first 10 months of the year). 


Business Abroad Briefs 


British auto makers, winding up thei: first million-car 
year, have distribution troubles; Dealers’ stocks are higher 
than ever, and Britons can buy most models off the floor. 
Dealers, pressed by the credit squeeze, refuse to take 
more cars; manufacturers want to keep volume climbing. 
All regard the glut as seasonal, aggravated by import cuts 
in Australia and tight money 6 mH 

The Ruhr is agog with talk that U.S. businessmen 
may buy into Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks, AG, huge 
German coal producer. Seems that a Bremen businessman 
has bought up 22% of the stock; denied a place on 
Gelsenkirchener’s board, he’s trying to sell the block to 
Americans through Swiss intermediaries. 

Miami memo: Florida's Supreme Court has validated 
a $70-million bond issue of Inter-American Cultural & 
Trade Center, a huge permanent trade and tourist 
extravaganza in the planning stages for several years now. 
First contract bids are to open Jan. 3... . Colombia's 
Banco Popular is back in town, hoping to buy some 
Miami bank for its fast-expanding hemisphere operations. 
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In Washington 


Court Adds New Confusion 
To Gas Price-Fixing Dispute 


The dispute over how tightly producers of natural gas 
should be regulated by the Federal Power Commission 
is complicated enough. But a U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision last week has compounded the issve. 

Oil country congressmen and oil and gas producers 
are fighting federal pri i othe aans aie 
the well in the . They are pinning their for 
victory to a bill already passed by the House and ready 
for Senate debate and vote. 

Cities and other consumer ps the legisla- 
tion, arguing that the price of gas at well is an in- 
tegral part of the price of gas at the kitchen range or 
industrial plant. 

The legislation, the Harris-Fulbright bill, is designed 
to modify a Supreme Court decision directing FPC to 
regulate gas producers as well as companies that dis- 
tribute gas in interstate commerce. One of the big 
arguments of the bill’s sponsors is that a system of pric- 
ing based on the fair field price arrived at in free bar- 
gaining is enough to protect the consumer. In April, 
1954, FPC ruled this method of pricing is a legitimate 
one for pipeline companies that produce gas. 

But protests came from officials in Detroit and Wayne 
County, Mich. They contend the federal government 
should regulate gas prices in the field, and oppose the 
average fair field rice for natural gas carriers. Their 
appeal resulted in fist week's decision, 

The court sent the controversy back to FPC for re- 
view. It said that the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
which won the fair field price, and FPC would have to 
make a better case before the court would to a 
change from the historic method that gives cost of 
production as a factor in setting a rate—not what price 
the market would pay. 


Science Foundation Gives Out 
Data on Research Spending 


The National Science Foundation has come up with 
an estimate of over $5-billion for total U.S. research 
and development spending. The figure is based on a 
survey of spending for 1953, and is at least 25% higher 
than the best previous estimate. 

About a third of the total amount is spent in govern- 
iment laboratories, colleges, and research foundations. 
The remainder—about $3.5-billion—is spent in private 
industrial labs, though a third of this is paid for by 
government contract. 

It's the industry figure that is definitive. The founda- 
tion hired the Bureau of Labor Statistics to gather re- 
search and development figures for 1953 from all 3,000 
companies with 1,000 or more employees and from 8,000 
smaller companies. 
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These are the highlights of the BLS survey: 

* Electrical and aircraft industries spend the most 
on research and development—about $750-million a year 
each. 

* Of the 15,560 estimated total companies that do 
research and development work, about 13,000 had fewer 
than 500 employees. But these companies spent only 
about 10% of the total. The 375 largest companies 
spent about 70%. 

* The chemical industry spent the most on basic 
research—about one-fourth of the total $149.4 million. 

¢ A total of 554,000 scientists and engineers worked 
for the companies surveyed. 


House Unit Is Trying to Curb 
Negotiated Military Contracts 


House Armed Services Committee will try to curb 
the Defense Dept.’s authority to buy goods through 
secret negotiatea ‘mtracts and increase the volume of 
military orders )..ced through competitive bidding. 
The committee reported this week 94% of military 
procurement in the past 24 years was handled this way. 

Chm. Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) said the trend violates 
Congressional intent. The law calls for competitive 
bidding, but allows negotiation of certain contracts dur- 
ing a national emergency if this is deemed in the public 
interest. Vinson wants to tighten up this escape clause. 


New Headache for Taxpayers: 
IRS Has Beefed Up Its Staff 


Odds keep increasing that your personal income tax 
form will get a closer check from Internal Revenue 
agents than ever before. Main reason: In the last two 
years, Treasury's Internal Revenue Service has increased 
its staff about 50%. Nearly 4,000 agents have been added 
to the 8,800 IRS had back in 1953. 

In addition, IRS has hired another 300 special ageats 
to work on cases where fraud is suspected. 


ODM, Defense Dept. Squabble 
Over Rent for Army Equipment 


Office of Defense Mobilization has approved the lease 
of 576 machine tools and other Army-owned production 
equipment to General Motor’s Allison Div. for produc 
tion of truck transtnissions and parts. But this led 
to a squabble with Defense Dept. on the matter of rent. 

New Defense Dept. policy calls for a charge based on 
a sliding scale according to the machine’s age. This 
means Allision would have to pay up to 2% a month, 
or $68,000. 

ODM has charged a flat rate of 1% on leases of 
similar equipment to several GM competitors. It opposes 
Defense wih i rate. ODM’s rate would mean 
a charge of $54,000 a month for Allison. 
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your heating or processing needs? 


La Mont Controlled Circulation Hot Water Boiler 


ADVANTAGES 


. Complete control over HT water movement in both 


system and boiler 


. No seporate boiler pump is required since low pres- 


sure loss is inherent. 
Pressurized operction with oil or gos means no in- 
duced draft fan 


. Single-pass design—no baffles—means cleaner boiler 


and lower droft loss 


. More efficient heating surface can be arranged be- 


couse of controlled, positive circulation 


. Any fuel—oil, gos, coal, or ony combination of fuais. 
. Other features such as: gastight, welded steel casing 


. fewer headers, all of which ore accessible. 


If you are planning a new installation for 
space or process heating, you may be over- 
looking a good bet if you don't consider high 
temperature (HT) water as well as steam. 
Both have their advantages—and Combus- 
tion can serve you either way—but there are 
many cases where HT water is decidedly 
advantageous from both economic and op- 
erating standpoints. A comparatively new 
development in this country, high tempera- 
ture water (temperatures up to 475 deg. F 
with pressures to 500 psi—higher if re- 
quired) is applicable to the heating and 
processing needs of industrial plants, large 
buildings and institutions, and military 
bases. 


Here are some of the advantages inherent 
in high temperature water systems: 


. The higher eveilable heat in HT weoter—many 
times that of steam at the same pressure, 

. Closer contro! of temperature 

. Heat loss is lower with the HT water closed sys- 


tem . unused heot returns to the boiler. . . ne 
condensete return lines. 


. Ne elaborate feedwater treatment required. Make- 
up requirements are exceptionally low 

. Steam traps not required—trap problems and at- 
tendant expense are eliminated. 


. Neo blowdown losses . ne safety valve vent 
losses... . ne condensate losses, 


If HT wuter is best for your requirements, 
you can realize its advantages fully with a 
C-E La Mont Controlled Circulation Hot 
Water Boiler. The basic design of this boiler 
is not only ideally suited to the generation 
and distribution of heat in an HT water sys- 
tem, but provides the specific advantages 
listed in the box opposite. Moreover, it is 
backed by wide application experience both 
in this country and abroad. 


If you're interested in the possibilities of 
HT water, we'd like to send you our new 
catalog, No. HCC-2, 8.837 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building © 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
STEAM GENERATING UNITS; NUCLEAR REACTORS, PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH ORYING SYSTEMS, PRESSURE VESSELS, DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS; SOIL PIPE 








Folsoms Aim: To Cut the Roots § 


These last 20-odd years the word } 
“welfare” has dominated the vocabulary 
of politicians. And for more than 20 
* years, politician-businessman Marion 

B. Folsom (cover and left) has been ' 
trying to explain exactly why to his 

. fellow businessmen 

He is still trving, but now, as Secy 
of Health, Education & Welfare in 
the Eisenhower Cabinet, he is making 
a fresh start. He feels the time has come 
for a change in the old philosophy of 
public welfare. Folsom a political 
leaders in both parties will agree. But 

he would like to have businessmen on 
3 his side, too, and he’s telling them 
why in a series of off-the-record mect . 
ings. 

When welfare became 4 major con 
cem of the federal government a 

, quarter of a century ago, relief was the 
key. Most of the programs were de 
signed to relieve an acute and massive 
* need born of the Depression 
; Now, Folsom wants to swing morc 
and more of his new department's $2 
billion budget to a happier task: r 
oe moval of the fundamental causes of 
ty poverty. “Prevention” is the key to hi 
‘ view of how welfare fits into a rapidh 
expanding and prosperous economy. It 


! ; is this concept of preventing poverty 
it 

: 

,] 





- -rather than just relieving it—that he 
: is now busily selling to the Eisenhower 
| Administration, and which he hopes 
, to sell to businessmen 
Folsom has broken the news to Pres 
Eisenhower and to fellow Cabinet 
members that what he has in mind 
will cost money—a lot of it 
¢ Powerful Shot—He's not getting all 
the money he would like. but ther 
are signs that he is getting enough to 
give 4 significant new turn to Republi 
can plans for the 1956 campaign. In 
the programs his department will 
submit to Congress next month, GOP 
candidates will find new ammunition 
to use against Democratic charges that 
the Republican party is a party of the 
privileged and the powerful 
The changes Folsom hopes to make 
reflect the personal philosophy he de 
veloped over the years as a rising execu 
tive in Eastman Kodak Co., as a civic 
minded citizen of Rochester, N. Y.., 
as a leader in the affairs of the U.S 
nm as a founder 
and later chairman of the Committec 
for Economic Development. It is a 
philosophy that the business com 
munity as a whole has been reluctant 
to embrace 
But now there are signs that Folsom’s 
ideas are beginning to take hold among 
businessmen, who are beginning to | 
see that i5 years of prosperity have : 
dramatically changed the nature of 
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of Poverty 


poverty—and that the changes have 
opened new possibilities for attacking 
the problem of poverty 
¢ Poker Face—In some respects, a less 
likely salesman could not be imagined. 
In Washington, where a commanding 
personal presence is a hallmark of 
uccess, Folsom seems diffident, almost 
hy. He marshals facts with precision, 
but presents them with none of the 
howmanship of a top policymaker. 
His manner is that of a successful insue- 
ince actuary, not of a trail-blazer in the 
politically explosive field of public 
we lfare 

Yet in his own quiet way, Folsom is 
1 powerful and effective operator in the 
rough and tumble of government. One 
reason is that he knows his way 
round. For the last 20 years, he has 
nent about one of every four years in 
Washington on one government assign- 
ment or another—first during the De- 
pression, then as a social security expert 
during World War II, as a postwar 
economic planner, and now as an 
Fisenhower team member 

But in all that time he has never 
tackled a job as trying as his present 
one, He must show Congress, and the 
voters, what Eisenhower's conservatives 
mean when they talk about being 
liberal with people.” For people— 
people in trouble—are now Marion 
lolsom’s every-work-day concern. And “7 “ 
most of this trouble, even in prosperous Creal Ching dibewe Deaillifel Ce 
1955, either starts with poverty, or ends 


with it ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE 


l. New Face of Poverty 


Everything you have is precious to Mayflower when we have the 

In the depths of the Depression, up- privilege of moving you long-distance. Whatever your treasured 
ward of 15-million families and an pieces may be . . . a beautiful, dome clock like this one . . . an antique 
idditional 5-million single persons wer iad os h all en come he 
probably suffering from poverty. Un esk ... any piece, no matter how fragile . . . you can re yo € 
employment—which reached a peak of same painstaking attention to a// your possessions. That's because 
ilmost 14.5-million in 1933—was the Mayflower knows and provides what's needed to do the job best, 
overriaing cause 

In the US. today, the poverty- 
stricken are reduced to something like , | aes pm 
5-million families and half that number appreciate the ease and peace of mind of America’s Finest long- 


customizes the service to your particular needs. Whether you're mov- 
ing, yourself, or people who work for your firm, all of you will 


of single persons. Exact figures are not distance moving service. 
wanes, partly Wecenis an inepe Hee AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC, + INDIANAPOLIS 
means poverty for a large urban family 
may mean comfort for a smaller family, Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents throughout 
or for a famih living in a low-cost the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under Moving 
rural area. According to Census Bureau in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
survevs, 3.7-million families have a 
ish income of less ti:an $1,000 and 
most of these are suffering from poverty 
by almost any standard 

Congressmen discussing welfare 
legislation, and professional welfare 
workers, often use an income of under 
$2,000 as a rough classification for low- 
income families. But there’s no agree- 


ment on how many families fall within Cpneriead fru lag ddlinte moving. Sutil 
J é 


this classification: Census Bureau 
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figures put around $-million families 
in the group; surveys made for the 
Kederal ¢ Board produce a total 
of somewhat over 6-milhon. 

But whatever the true figure, 15 years 

of good times have plainly reduced 
the number of the poor to a point 
where talk about preventing poverty 
takes on @ less ethereal ring, 
* Bypassed by Boom—A closer look 
shows the special nature of poverty in 
a booming economy. Out of some 6-mil- 
lion low4ncome families, according to 
Federal Reserve Board estimates, more 
than two-thirds are either or farms or 
in towns of less than 2,500 population. 
Many of these were not reached by 
such anti-poverty devices as unemploy- 
ment insurance or even old age benefits 
until recently. On a classification by 
age, one-third of the families are headed 
by persons over 65. 

Thus, some solid pockets of poverty 
are not dissolved by prosperity based 
on high industrial employment. The 
poor, in these cases, are likely either 
to live in rural areas, or to be too old 
for factory work, 

Folsom is gearing Health, Education 
& Welfare’s new attack on poverty 
around the six causes that seem to him 
to be most important; unemployment, 
old age, sickness and disability, 
education and lack of training, death 
of the family head, and broken homes. 
* Hands for the Job—The machinery 
he will work with is already at hand 
in the sprawling bureaus of HEW: 

. The Social Security Administra- 
tion oversees three major bureaus: One 
deals with the Old Age & Survivors In- 
surance program; one with federal 
grants to states for the aged, the blind, 
the permanently disabled, and depend- 
ent children; and the third handles 
special child welfare services. 

* The Office of Education ad- 
ministers grants for land-grant colleges, 
and for vocational education. 

* The Public Health Service works 
with states to control epidemics and 
communicable diseases, and pushes re- 
search. It also administers the hospital 
construction m. 

* The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation sets standards and super- 
vises grants to states for the retraining 
of workers handicapped by illness or 
accident, 

* The Food & Drug Administra- 
tion enforces laws desi to insure 
purity, quality, and truthful labeling 
of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

Folsom ties these far-ranging activi- 
ties together with his concern for the 
daily lives and problems of people. He 
likes to point out that everyone is in- 
volved in some HEW activity sooner 
or later—if not in traditional welfare 
programs, then in health. or education. 

“In this department,” he says, “we 
think of people not as statistics, but 
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as human beings with human a 
sick people, children, old ple, family 
groups, crphans, and aie” 


ll. First Move: Jobs 


Even now, with industry in most 
areas near the bottom of the manpower 
barrel, unemployment is a major cause 
of poverty. 

The number of unemployed is down 
to about 2-million, probably close to 
a minimum, Yet unemployment per- 
sists in concentrated — like the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania, in 
soft coal districts, and in some New 
England textile towns. The White 
House will ask Congress to approve 
loans to local governments that start 
programs to attract new industries into 
these trouble spots. 
¢ Other Means—But Folsom’s own ap- 
eo to the problem lies along other 
nes: 

¢ Though it is not a direct func- 
tion of HEW, he is joining Labor 
Secy. James Mitchell in urging states 
to liberalize their unemployment com- 
pensation rules. 

¢ To attack unemployment that’s 
caused by physical handicaps, Folsom’s 
er yecenpan Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
ast year got a 28% increase in a 
priations to 2 vocational rehabili- 
tation from 60,006 persons a year to an 
eventual 200,000 a year. But HEW 
estimates 2-million persons still need 
rehabilitation. So Folsom will seek an 
appropriations increase next year. 

* Folsom is making almost a per- 
sonal project out of a problem that 
long bethered him as a citizen of 
Rochester: Why should direct relief 
costs remain high—and even increase— 
in a period of widespread general pros- 

erity? The answer is that some fam- 
ilies get frozen into the relief setup, 
and ordinery social workers either don't 
try, or don’t know how, to get them 
out. 

Folsom likes to cite a test made in 
Allegheny County, Pa., where specially 
trained relief workers took charge of 
the cases of 285 families that had been 
on relief 10 years. The case workers 
were paid $16,000 in salaries. In 1) 
months, 64 of the families were off re- 
lief rolls altogether, 53 needed less 
assistance, and 168 more were receiv- 
ing special services designed to make 
them more independent. In only 11 
months the saving was $28,000. 

Tests like this have convinced Fol- 
som that relief rolls can be reduced 
without running the risk of cutting the 
poor off the rolls harshly. Social work- 
ers, he believes, might often be able to 
find at least one member of a family 
on relief who can get into productive 
work, 

He has emphasized this at social 
workers’ conferences, telling them that, 


in the end, it comes back to the prin- 
ciple of treating the cases of people 
oun relief as “human beings with human 
needs” —and not just numbers on a roll. 

And so, next year, Folsom will push 
for more money for the kind of special- 
ized case work that has been done in 
Pennsylvania. 


ill. Aiding the Aged 


Folsem’s first break with the tradi- 
tional business view of welfare was 
over old age and survivors insurance. 
He favored a federal program in the 
mid-1930s at a time when most busi- 
fess spokesmen argued strenuously 
against it. 
¢ Fight Impending—Folsom still looks 
on the federal Old Age & Survivors 
Insurance program as the bulwark of 
Social Security. For that reason he 
may find himself before Congress next 
year in a hot fight with Democrats over 
changes in Social Security that have 
been voted by the House and are now 
before the Senate. 

The first change would make women 
eligible for OAS! benefits at 62 instead 
of the present 65. The second would 
give benefits at 50 and over for anyone 
permanently and totally disabled. 

Cost of the changes would mean an 
increase of slightly more than 1% in 
the current Social Security tax. Em- 

loyer and employee would each pay 

% more. 

Folsom must take a stand on this 
bill. He has not revealed what it 
will be. But he is known to object 
to both changes, partly on the ground 
that the tax increases involved could 
weaken public support for the whole 
OASI program. 
¢ Diminishi Returns—There’s no 
deep philosophical reason for Folsom’s 

ition to the changes. It’s just 
that he feels there is ‘a at which 
these taxes will give diminishing re- 
turns. That will come when the worker 
feels that the extra benefits he gets 
from liberalized Social Security no 
longer outweigh the loss of cash from 
his weekly pay envelope. 

It's expected that he will recommend 
this stand on the issue to the Adminis- 
tration. 

But Washington observers say the 
Administration will have a hard time 
stopping the forces behind the bill. 
Organized labor's top legislative officials 
say they'll make no more compromises 
over the changes. 


IV. Education’s Part 


Folsom inherited another hot issue 
when he took his new office—federal 
aid to education. He quickly became 
convinced that some sort of federal as- 
sistance was needed to meet the short- 
age of classrooms, and he’s preparing to 
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fight for that view when Congress meets. 

Apparently, he has convinced the 
eo: of the federal budget—mostly 
iis old Treasury chief, Secy. Humphrey 
—that the Administration should offer 
local school authorities substantial cash 
aid. Education spokesmen in Washing- 
ton believe he originally asked the 
\dministration for $400-million a year 
for the next three years or so; it appears 
he’s getting much less~something like 
$50-million a year for four or five years. 


V. Health’s New Outlook 


As with poverty, so with health: 
Where 15 years of prosperity have 
changed the nature of poverty, scientific 
advances in the last few decades have 
changed the nature of a government's 
approach to national health problems. 

Many of the communicable diseases, 
such as smallpox, diphtheria, and ty- 
phoid, have virtually been conquered 
Polio now seems well on the way out. 
Life expectancy has increased from 47 
years, in 1905, to 69, today. 
¢ Research and Security—So, of HE W's 
new heaith program, Folsom says, “We 
have changed our line of battle.” He 
will ask Congress for an increase of 
about 25% in appropriations for medi- 
cal research. He is pressing private in- 
surance companies to increase health 
insurance coverage, and he’s studying 
the Administration’s health reinsurance 
plan, in the hope of making it more 
palatable to Congress. 


VI.' Conservative on the Move 


All his life, Marion Folsom has been 
taking cautious well-considered steps 
just bevcad his natural habitat 

Folsom went to a private school in 
McRae, Ga., where S was born 62 
years ago. Then he went on to the 
University of Georgia, as expected of 
the well-born in Georgia in those days. 
He broke the mold by making Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Harvard Business School came next, 
in the years before a spell there was 
fashionable for ambitious voung men 
about to enter business. 

He did not go back to Georgia. In- 
stead, he stepped into the strange 
corporate world ruled by the capricious 
George Eastman. Thirty years ago, in 
Rochester, Folsom seemed to be the 
very prototype of the Man in the Grey 
Flannel Suit—the rising young execu- 
tive, marked as a comer, clearly on his 
wav to the top-most rung of business. 

* First of His Plans—But once more 
he stepped off the beaten peth. 
Rochester was hard hit by the 1920-21 
recession, and Folsom worked out an 
unemployment insurance plan, to be 
operated privately for the benefit of 
Kodzk employees. The recession lifted, 
and the plan did not get off paper. But 
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KEEP PROFITS 
FROM WILTING 


CORRUGATED ANG % LID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


Gaylord “crop-designed” boxes 
protect field. packed lettuce so it 
can be vacuum-cooled and shipped 
to market in crisp, fresh, top-price 
condition. Shipping fresh fruit 
and produce is nail\dineal of the 
protective ability of precision- 
made Gaylord containers. 


These same safe-shipping qualities 


are important to you... whether 
your product is delicate as a ripe 
avocado or husky as a home ap- 
pliance. With modern corrugated 
containers, you can use the most 
modern packing and shipping 
techniques... with maximum pro- 
tection. For the newest ideas in 
packing, call your nearby Gaylord 


of fice. 


SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST w# CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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NMiove more with 
the (WILea\..°7 


micHican ize ! 





Look, no clutch! 


Thie new 15 cu. ft. capacity MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel features 
Clark's exclusive power-shift transmission. No engine clutch, no clutch 
pedal, no gear clash—completely eliminates the most notorious cause of 
excensive maintenance and down time. To shift between High, Low and 
Reverse, the operator simply pushes a finger-tip shift lever to the 
desired position, 


20% more weight and power 

With ite 44 hp gas engine, or 42 hp diesel, the new MICHIGAN 12B 
is 20% more powerful than most machines in its class—and 20% 
heavier, too. is margin of weight, power and bucket breakout- 
action enables the 12B to dig its way into tough material where other 
machines merely spin their wheels. Write for complete information on 
the new 12B— it’s available on Clark’s no-down-payment Lease Plan. 
Ask for details. 


ria AK CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Co. aval apelige 


Michigan is a trade mark of Clark Equipment Company 
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Folsom never lost his interest in social 
insurance. When Franklin D. Roose- 
velt called for the original Social Secu- 
rity legislation, he summoned Folsom 
to Washington as one of the country’s 
recognized experts. 

Early in World War II, Folsom was 
one of a group of business thinkers who 
began to doubt the general predictions 
of economic catastrophe after the war 
They organized the Committee for 
Economic Development, which cor 
rectly foresaw what would really hap- 
pen: While government economists 
were still predicting depression and 8 
million unemployed, CED saw a peace 
time boom. 

Folsom resigned from CED in 1944, 
became staff director of a House com- 
mittee on postwar economic planning. 
The reports of this committee are still 
good reading on what government 
should do to counteract a threatened 
depression. 

Now he's back in public welfare, and 
he’s pushing into new territory. 
¢ No Midas—Over the years, he’s not 
done too badly for himself. He told 
the Congressional committee that con 
firmed him as Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, in 1953, that he owned 1,750 
Kodak shares (standing at $82 last 
week), plus interests in “10 or 12 
other companies, none of which alone 
amounts to more than $15,000.” 
¢ Easy Administrator—For all his tidi 
ness of mind, Folsom guides the spraw] 
ing enterprises of HEW with a loose 
and—on the surface—almost a casual 
touch. One of the first things he did 
when he took office Aug. 1, was to can 
cel the daily staff conferences that his 
predecessor, Mrs. Hobby, called for. He 
also instructed top aides to stop the 
flow of elaborate staff papers that had 
or to Mrs. Hobby. “Just tell me,” 

olsom asked. 

He talks easily, but with a mildh 
worried air, as though he were con- 
stantly afraid of saying the wrong thing. 
With one leg hooked easily over the 
arm of his chair, he talks cautiously 
about some of the things he has in 
mind for welfare 

“No, you can’t actually eliminate 
poverty. There's always some that you 
can’t do anything about. But there's a 
lot that you can do something about. 

“You can get a lot of handicapped 

ople off relief rolls. You can get a 
jot of people out on their own who 
now seem helpless. You can begin 
someday—when the necessary research 
is in—to do something about those whe 
are handicapped by mental illness. You 
can give the retarded special education, 
and make them self-sufficient. Mavbe 
you can check delinquency—for delin- 
quency, too, may lead to poverty. 

“You need imagination,” Folsom 
says. He’s applying it now—with charac- 
teristic caution. END 
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GF STEEL PARTITIONS 





bi ei 


of 3 standard 
types of panels, finished in Balboa Green. 


One of mony 





Create privacy, increase efficiency and morale with modern 


color-styled partitions, adjustable to any floor space 


You can use GF steel partitions te tailor 
an outer-office layout into efficiently 
arranged work enclosures, individual 
offices and open-end sections. Thus, 
with minimum disturbance and least 
expense, you give the dignity of privacy 
to workers and add to office efficiency 
And you also add beauty, as GF par- 
titions are available in quiet blending 
tones of Balboa Green, Pebble Beige 
or Gray 


The flexibility of assembly possible 
with standard-size posts, panels and 


doors allows for office arrangements in 


all shapes and sizes. Alterations can be 
made quickly and easily in any dire« 

tion to meet future layout changes. No 
interference with present or future heat 

ing or ventilating systems. Furnished 
in four standard heights, panels can be 
fitted with inserts of clear or opaque 


glass, solid steel or acoustical material 


As compared to plastered walls, GF 
partitions take up less floor space and 
cost only about two-thirds as nach 
They can be moved by your own main 
tenance men with no repairs needed to 


floors, walls or ceilings. For full infor 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 


mation, visit your local GF showroom 
(see classified directory), or write for 
catalog in color. The General Fire 
proofing Company, Department B.-54, 


Youngstown 1, Ohio 
© GF Co 1965 


GENERAL. 
FIREPROOFING 


MODE-MAKER DESKS « GOODrORM 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS «+ SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT « 
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BUSINESS WEEK OPENS NEWS BUREAU IN MILWAUKEE eee As part of a continuing program to ex 


pand its national business news coverage, Business Week established a full-time news bureau in Milwaukee in October 


During the past six years, Business Week has opened six full-time news bureaus—in Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Boston, 


Houston, Philadelphia, and Toronto—bringing to thirteen the total number of news bureaus now serving Business 


Week. On the right, greeting guests at the opening, are Ellioty V. Bell, Editor and Publisher of Business Week, and 
Charles M. Garvey Manager of the new Milwaukee Bureau 
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HOW LUKENS STEEL SECURES EXTRA VALUE FROM ITS ADVERTISING IN BUSINESS WEEK .. . The Lukens Steel 
Company, like many Business Week advertisers, regularly uses merchandising aids to secure maximum value from its advertising in 
Business Week. Both the advertising campaign and merchandising aids are designed as a sales tool for Lukens equipment building 
customers, During the past two years, these customers have used more than 200,000 promotional pieces tying in with the Lukens 
Business Week campaign. Pictured above, reviewing the program, are members of the Lukens Market Development staff. 
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WHAT ABOUT ADVERTISING AGENCY PUBLIC RELATIONS? Kenneth Kramer (right), Managing Editor of Business 
Week, addresses the Eastern Annual Conference of Advertising Agencies in New York City on October 18. Subject: What the 
Press Thinks About Advertising Agency Public Relations. Businese Week editors are in constant demand as speakers for radio, 


television, and business audiences 
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WHERE ADVERTISING PAYS. . 


BUSINESS WEEK | 4,071 When measuring «publications adenixing 


effectiveness, there is no yardstick more pos 
itive and accurate than the amount of space 
LIFE 3.136 : placed in its pages by America’s leading 

companies and their advertising agencies 
NEW YORKER 2.819 Again in 1955, as in each of the past 18 
| years, these companies are placing more 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 2 607 pages of business and industrial advertis 
ing in Business Week than in any other gen- 
eral, general-business or news magazine, In 
Business Week's five October issues, adver 


TIME | 2,340 


tisers placed a record 627 pages — establish 


US. NEWS & WORLD REPGRT 2,171 ing a new high in monthly advertising page 


& volume, 





NEWSWEEK 2,104 





FORTUNE 1.136 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y, 


New Worlds Ahead...with 50 years behind us! 


1956 marks our fiftieth year of service 
to the metals industry. We approach 
it at a time when the need for finer, 


more versatile materials poses an. 


exciting challenge to all of us. 


Fifty years ago, we ventured into the 
challenge for the first time. Together 
with 
made important contributions to the 


America’s metal makers, we 


needs of a growing nation. 


For it was through the ferro alloys, metals and chemicals, 
which VCA helped pioneer and produce, that many mod- 
automobiles 
. streamliners and skyscrapers . . . 


ern day wonders came into existence: . . . 
and airplanes 
sanitary dairy and hospital equipment .. . synthetic 
fibers, to name but a few. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh * 
w. Y.; 


Chicago * Detroit 


PLANTS—Niageora Falls Grahem, W. Ve 


or AMERICA A 


Cambridge, Ohio; Durange ond Naturita, Colo. 
RESEARCH CENTER—Cambridge, Ohio « MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesio, Caneda, U. §. A. 


1956 


fulfillment: atomic power . . 


Now in another new world of ideas awaits 
. push-button factories 

. and space travel. In each of these, and countless 
others, designers and engineers need new and more 
versatile materials to reach goals undreamed of fifty 
years ago. 


To help achieve all this, Vanadium Corporation of 
America has taken many active measures designed to 
serve the Metals Industry better than we have ever 
served it before. We have built new plants — and plans 
VCA’s 


Research Center is hard at work. Our mining and mill- 


are underway for additiona] facilities new 


ing operations have been modernized and expanded. 
This—as a beginning, for the next fifty years of service. 


2 ce 


Producers of alloys, 
metals and chemicals 


Cleveland 
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Britain’s Conservative government is in trouble. That’s why Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden reshuffied his cabinet this week. 


Since he led the Conservatives to an election vie: *y !ast syring, develop- 
ments at home and abroad have shaken the average Briton’, confidence in 
the Eden team. 


* His government is under a cloud because “Tory prosperity”-—the 
slogan that won the election—is now described officially as an unhealthy 
boom. 


* Eden personally has lost some of the popularity he gained in 1954. 
Then he was scoring successes on the world diplomatic stage as Churchill's 
Foreign Secretary. This year British diplomacy has met with a series of 
reverses, especially in the Eastern Mediterranean. On top of that, there is 
the disillusionment over Geneva. 


¢ Neither Eden nor Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler has been 
in robust health. 


The reshuffle affects the three top posts in Eden’s cabinet—and the 
three men who probably are the chief contenders for Eden’s succession. 


Chancellor Butler leaves the Treasury to become Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and party leader in the House of Coiamons. Butler insists that he is 
dropping out as Britain’s economic boss because of insomnia—not inflation. 
But the public has the impression that he didn’t manage the British economy 
too well. 


Harold Macmilian leaves the Foreign Office to take the Exchequer. 
Macmillan has had his eye on this post for some time. 


Selwyn Lloyd, a real comer in British politics, takes on foreign affairs 
after a year ac Defense Minister. 


By any interpretation of the shuffle, Butler still has far the best chance 
to succeed Eden—-if he recovers his former vigor. 


—o— 


Now that 16 new members have heen admitted, the United Nations 
has become virtually the universal organization the U. S. originally wanted 
it to be. Only states left out are: in Europe, divided Germany and (by its 
own choice) Switzerland; in Asia, divided Korea and Indo-China plus 
Japan, whose admission was vetoed by Moscow. 


With today’s world conditions, universality .; far from an unmixed 
blessing for the U. 8. 


Fer 10 years now the U. 8. has been able te count on a sure majority 
in the Assembly whenever we opposed the Soviet camp on decisive 
questions. The votes of the British Commonwealth, Latin America, and 
Western Europe gave us that, It was a little like the situation in the British 
Parliament when one of the two parties has a solid majority. 


From now on the picture will be different. Of the new members, eight 
belong to the Arab-Asian bloc. When the bloc swings to the Communist 
side, as it often does, the U. 8. won’t be able to count on a majority. 
In 1957 the U. N. Assembly may look a lot mere like the French Assembly 
than the British Parliament. And that means the U. S. will find it extremely 
tough to keep Red China from gaining admission to the U. N. next year. 


= 


Moscow isn’t making any noise these days about the expansion of trade 
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with the West. All the emphasis seems to be on (1) more trade within the 
Communist bloc; and (2) developing trade with the Middle East and South 
Asia. 


The Communist bloc countries have just concluded a series of long-term 
trade agreements with each other. These trade pacts are part of a program 
to integrate the upcoming five-year plans of the satellites with that of Russia. 
As for trade with the Middle East and South Asia, Moscow is counting on 
Czechos)ovakia and East Germany to carry the ball. In pushing East Cer- 
many into this business, Moscow has a second purpose: It hopes to get dip- 
lomatie recognition for its Germans this way. 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is doing his best to prevent Moscow from 
achieving this. He has threatened to break diplomatic relations with any 
couutry that recognizes East Germany—-something that would seriously dis- 
rupt trade relations. 


At the same time, Adenauer is holding out the prospect of economic 
aid and technical assistance for countries that refuse to play Moscow’s game. 
In fact, his foreign minister, Heinrich von Brentano, is unofficially advocat- 
ing that the West European members of NATO should consider an integrated 
aid program for Asia and Africa, Brentano would like to see this tied into 
what the Hritish are doing in South Asia through the Colombo Plan and 
into the U. 8. foreign aid program (page 23). 


A bitter struggle is raging in the Indonesian government—largely over 
what role the Communists will play in Indonesia when its first elected 
parliament meets early next year. 


Last week Communist-line elements in the country’s air force used 
submachine guns to prevent Premier Harrahap, who heads the caretaker 
government, from swearing in a new deputy chief-of-staff for air. 


Pres. Soekarno is backing these dissident elements against Harrahap 
and anti-Communist Vice-Pres. Hatta. Apparently Soekarno wants a Na 
tionalist-led cabinet of his own choosing. Indonesia would then have a 
neutralist government, dependent on Communist support. 


Outeome of the struggle depends largely on where the nationalistic 
Moslem Teachers’ party decides to throw its weight. This party came in a 
strong third in the recent elections, now holds the balance of power. 


Argentina is in an economic quagmire; The mass of Argentines are 
impatient. They are critical because three months hasn’t restored the 
solvency Peron spent 12 years wrecking. 

Provisional Pres, Aramburu and economic adviser Raul Prebisch find 
that freeing the economy is easier said than done. Inflation continues, wages 
are lagging—which brings public howls and labor unrest. Businessmen are 
gloomy. Many have been hurt by new economic regulations. 


Devaluation, ani new trade rules, have amounted to retroactive con- 
ee ee ee ee bee 
trap 

For example, the cement industry planned to expand with imported 
machinery, ordered pre-devaluation at 744 pesos per dollsr. Now it must 
come up with a retroactive surcharge—equal to $6-million-—on the basis of 
18 pesos per dollar. A car-buyer must pay $8,000 into the treasury on a 
U. S. car costing $2,000. 
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How to sell “nothing” and make a profit 


This man is buying a vacuum bottle. The success of 
vacuum bottle sales depends on the fact that there is no 
better insulation than a vacuum, which is—nothing. But 
as a vacuum is very elusive, holding it is somewhat of 
a problem. 

Glass does this job very nicely. Glass double-walled 
liners hold the vacuum and are easily silvered to reflect 
heat. In addition, they impart no taste to food or liquids. 

We make parts for these liners for Aladdin Industries 
and Landers, Frary & Clark-—to exact specifications— 
meeting customer-demand schedules and at prices that 
help keep sales going at a merry pace. 

Glass in this application is an out-of-sight servant. 
But in other forms its almost-mysterious crystal allure 
attracts the eyeing and buying of thousands of discern- 
ing customers. 

Many firms have been helped to rising sales curves by 
a Corning Glass blend of beauty and usefulness. In both 
products and premiums, glass is often the bridge from 
idea to profits. We'd welcome a chance to tell you more 
—perhaps suggest ways for glass to add to your sales. 


PREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET tells more: 
Our best customers are drawing on our 
technical experience, research back 
ground, and ability to produce and de- 
liver glass in the forms they want, in the 
quantities they need, at the right prices, 
“Glass and You,” describes some of the 
Whats, Whys and Wherefores of this rela- 
tionship and of glass as a design and 
engineering material. The coupon will 


Three steps In vacuum bottle 
inner liner essombly: |. te 1, 
inner blank, ovter blenk, 


bring you a copy with our compliments, first assembly. 


Conung meant esearch in Glass 


ww CORNING GLASS WORKS, 


20-12 Crystal Street, Corning, New York 


Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet “Glass and 
You.” 


Nome Title 
Company 
Address 


City 
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Temperatures run high in this airblast-cooled DC generator for 
aircraft use. For rotor winding insulation, Jack & Heintz de- 
signers picked Taylor GSC silicone laminate . . . excellent for 
extreme heat. For similar high-performance motors, this com- 
pany also uses Taylor G-5 melamine laminate for top-sticke. 


Power for precision. This servo motor, used in 
Honeywell electronic process contro! instruments, 
uses a stator case insulator punched from Taylor 
Grade XP phenol laminate .. . a quality grade with 
good fabricating properties. 


Here’s how Electric Motor 


Toughness and flexibility are required for insu- 
lation for motor armature windings. Redmond 
uses Taylor Insulation and Commercial Grade 
Vulcanized Fibre for slot wedges, top-sticks and 
end laminae ... and paper base phenol tube for 
the thrust bushing. 


Bor lhe Broducths You Make...—- 


investigate these Taylor Materials 


Vulcanized Fibre Melamine Laminotes 

Phenol Laminates Epoxy Laminotes 

Silicone Laminates Combination Laminates 
Polyester Glass Rod 





Comfort as you drive. Motors for automobile heaters, 
defrosters, window lifts and seat adjusters use brush 
holder insulation punched from strong, easily-fab- 
ricated Taylor paper base phenol laminates. General 


Industries Company utilizes the specific qualities of 
this material to meet the operating requirements 
of the motor. The part is produced to extremely 
close tolerances in Taylor's Fabricating Division. 


Manufacturers use 


TAYLOR FIBRE AND LAMINATES 


nom the standpoint of both performance and 

economy, insulating materials are a highly im- 
portant part of electric motors. In the midst of heat, 
vibration and mechanical stress, these materials must 
stand up with complete dependability. 
When they think of insulation, designers of electric 
motors think of Taylor materials. The applications 
pictured here illustrate a few of the many special 
assignments filled by Taylor vulcanized fibre and 
laminated plastics. Common to all fractional h.p. 
motors is the use of paper base phenol laminate for 
terminal plates, vulcanized fibre for terminal box 
lines, and combinations of laminate and rubber for 
capacitor parts. 
Want a tough, pliable insulator? Taylor vulcanized 
fibre does the trick . . . is readily bent to fit motor 
armature slots. Want a material that withstands 
higher temperatures? Look to Taylor laminates— 
phenol, epoxy, melamine, silicone—depending upon 
temperature requirements. Want good mechanical 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, 
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strength? Choose Taylor linen base phenol laminate. 
For dozens of parts in your motors, you can select 
from Taylor materials designed to match your in- 
sulating requirements. 


You can depend on the quality and uniformity of 
Taylor materials because all operations . . . resin 
compounding, paper-making, ngerenenns and lam- 
inating ... are sentemmeaa in Taylor's own plant, 
under a single responsibility. A broad range of forms, 
and maximum sheet sizes, give you top economy in 
your own fabricating work. Or for convenience, 
economy, and simplification of your purchasing and 
scheduling, have Taylor’s Fabricating Division fur- 
nish completed parts to your specifications. 


Ask a Taylor sales engineer to consult on your in- 
sulating materials selection problem . . . whether 
you’re concerned with motors, anesrnete, electremics, 
or any of the scores of other fields which Taylor 
Pa. and La Verne, California 
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At Last— 


At around 10:05 a.m. on Dec. 21, 
the most eagerly awaited financial docu- 
ment of our time was filed with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission and 
became public property. Thus, the 
Ford Motor Co. bared its fiscal soul to 
the searching cyes of at least 50,000 
public shareholders-to-be, and a much 
vaster nuinber of very interested by- 
standers. 

There will probably be many more 
than 50,000 shareholders. The under 
writing syndicate has orders, when the 
stock can be offered, first to fill all 
orders for Ford shares up to 100 shares. 
With what is left, all orders of up to 
200 shares per customer are to be filled. 
No orders of over 200 shares per cus 

1903 Cy 1945 «©1950~=— 1955 ~—S tomer will be taken. 

¢ More Shares to Sell—Along with the 
. 8. pries to 1919 fiscal periods ore not strictly comparable due to varying length Oovsness ween prospectus came the announcement 
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Ford Motor Co. Opens Its Books 


that the Ford Foundation, biggest single 
holder of Ford stock and the sole seller 
in the upcoming offering, will offer 10.2- 
million shares of common stock to the 
public instead of the 6.9-million origi- 
nally planned. The reason given for 
this change was the heavy preliminary 
interest. Possibly the Foundation’s 
$500-million grant to colleges and hos- 
pitals (BW—Dec,17°55,p116) had some 
influence on the decision 

¢ What Price?—Actually, the long- 
secret sales and earnings figures of the 
company were not the immediate focus 
of attention. The question firing the 
imagination of press and public is: 
What will the stock cost? 

In the prospectus, observers caught 
plenty of hints as to possible price. 
(The actual price probably will not be 
announced until the latter part of the 
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week of Jan. 8-14, or possibly the fol- 
lowing Monday. The stock cannot be 
offered to the public until SEC has 
passed on the prospectus, a process that 
usually takes around 20 days.) 

For one thing, the Ford company 
said that “it is believed the offering 
will be the largest corporate offering in 
history.” Assuming that Ford is aware 
of last summer's offering of $637-mil 
lion worth of American Telephone & 
Ielegraph convertible debentures, this 
would indicate a price of more than 
$64 per share, which is what would be 
needed to outdistance the dollar 


amount of the AT&T offering. 


¢ Earnings Ratio—Another indicator is 
Ford’s carnings per share for the first 
nine months of this year. In that time, 
per share earnings totaled $5.85. At 
a rough estimate of $7 per share for 


all 1955, and guessing that a big factor 
will be the price-carnings ratio of 
Ford's top competitor, General Motors, 
this coud indicate a price of about 
$70. (GM is selling around 10.5 times 
earnings. Ford's underwriters would 
probably like to see a ratio for Ford of 
10 times or maybe a little less.) 

Another possible indicator is buried 
in a footnote to « table midway through 
the 40-page ate ctus, On Aug. 31 of 
this year, Theodore O. Yntema, vice- 
president in charge of finance and a 
director, sold 1,000 shares of old Class 
A common for $902,500, This would 
be the equivalent of a price of $60.16 
on the common stock soon to be of- 
fered to the public. 

The weight of evidence strongly fa- 
vors a 9 in the $60-$70 per share 
range. Indications from the prospectus 
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How Ford Stacks Up Against GM 


scem to narrow that further to the $65- 
$70 range. Of course, the condition of 
the ‘aoa market itself at the time of 
the offering will be a determining factor, 


too 


1. A Running Start 


Although the Ford Motor Co, had 
vlenty of anxious moments in its in- 
om in its first three months of corpo- 
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rate existence, it had only $223.65 in 
the bank at one point when it had yet 
to sell a car—it defies the old adage that 
the first 10 years are the toughest. 

In the first 15 months to Sept. 30, 
1904, Ford had sales of $1,162,516, net 
carnings of $246,080, and paid cash 
divide.ds of $100,000 to its dozen 
sto. volders. (Right from the begin- 
ning, the company’s by-laws had the 
vital provision that no stock could be 


sold to a non-stockholder without the 
consent of the other stockholders.) 

In 1913, a decade after its birth, 
Ford sold $89.1-million worth of cars 
and earned $25-million. In that year, 
dividends totaled $11.2-million. 

The second 10 years were even bet- 
ter than the first. By 1923 sales had 
climbed to $929-milhion, and carnings 
were $100-million (in 1922 they were 
$120.2-million). However, dividends, 
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Christmas . . . and 
The lights will burn brightly, and the 
bells will ring out; 
The streets, and the stores and shops will be filled, 
The gifts will be stacked high under the tree, 
and the festive board heavy under 
the Christmas feast; 
There will be merriment in homes throughout 
the land, and the laughter of 
children to infect us all, 
The doors of our homes will be open, and friends will 
visit and clasp hands. 
But more than any of these, 
Let each heart become a chapel, 
Remembering that on this Day one thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty-five years ago, 
God gave to the world the greatest Gift of all, 
His only begotten Son, 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Yes, more than anything else, 


Let us remember this, and keep Christ in Christmas. 


Norfolk and. Western. Rathiay 
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once between 40% and 50% of cam- 
ings, slipped to 13% in 1923, when 
control of the company was firmly in 
Henry Ford's grasp. The company’s 
accumulated surplus had grown by this 
time to $433.7-million. 
¢ Enter Model A—In 1927, the com- 
ny made a model change that was to 
lave momentous repercussions. The 
highly popular Model T had to be re- 
tired in favor of a new Model A. Sales 
dropped from $811.5-million to $356- 
million, and the company ran its first 
net deficit: $30.4-million. The follow- 
ing year was even worse, in terms of 
net, with a deficit of $70.6-million 
despite sales that moved up to $551.7- 
million. 

In 1929, Henry Ford's faith in the 

Model A seemed vindicated. Sales 
topped $1-billion for the first time, and 
carnings were a handsome—though not 
a record—$91.5-million, Dividend pay- 
ments in 1928—$6,042,575, or about 
9.7% of carnings—were leaner than any 
year since 1916. And in 1929, despite 
a fine sales showing, Ford paid the same 
modest amount. 
* Tough Years—With the 1930s, all 
rosy pictures faded, especially Ford's. 
From 1931 to 1941, the company 
showed a cumulative, 10-vear net loss, 
with losses of $37.2-million and $70.8- 
million os up in 1931 and 1932, 
respectively. No cash dividends were 
paid in 1932, "and the $717-million of 
accemulated surplus built up by 1930 
had shrunk to $592-million three vears 
later 

Ford has never issued figures on the 
stretch from 1937 to 1946, includin 
the war years. In 1946, the first vear at 
postwar auto sales, however, the com- 
pany showed a net deficit of $8.1- 
million on sales of only $894.5-million. 
At this point, earned surplus was $697- 
million. 

Ford’s management was shaken up 
in 1946, when Ernest R. Breech, now 
board chairman, came in as executive 
vice-president under Henry Ford II. 
After many vears of one-man rule, the 
Ford management was considerably de- 
centralized 

In sales, Ford’s top postwar year prior 
to 1955 was 1953, « j 8 sales were $4.2- 
billion. But net cunings were best in 
1950, at $260.3-million. It was in this 
year that Ford, which had long since 
lost its earlier trade leadership, passed 
Chrysler in unit sales for the first time 
since the late 1920s. Ford slipped back 
in 1951, but in 1952 it again clinched 
the second spot, which it has held ever 
since 


il. Vis-a-Vis GM 


Although Ford looks gigantic in the 
figures laid out in the prospectus, it is 
dwarfed by Gener! Motors Corp. 
When Ford was selling $4.2-billion 


worth of cars in 1953, GM’s sales 
totaled $10-billion. GM's 1950 earn- 
mgs were $834-million. 

is year, the same gap exists be- 
tween the two. Ford sales will probably 
run around $5-billion, against GM's 
estimated gross of $12.5-billion. Ford 
after-tax profits of around $400-million 
will be only one-third of its rival’s. 
¢ Still Handsome—Of course, com- 
paring the two—as everyone will—isn’t 
quite fair, as GM has become so much 
more than strictly an auto maker, while 
Ford has stuck pretty much to autos, 
trucks, and tractors. 

Just because it hasn't, the stature of 
GM doesn’t mean that Ford’s fiscal 
showing isn’t a handsome one. At the 
close of September, for instance, its 
working capital totaled $636-million, 
and cash and government holdings 
alone outweighed all current liabilities. 

Henry I's pattern of plowing back 
hefty amounts into plant has been re 
fined to a science by the current Ford 
managers, and a total of $1.3-billion 
in capital spending since 1946—some 
$800-million more than depreciation 
charges—has been financed strictly from 
earnings. ‘Thus, Ford has no funded or 
bank debt outstanding. Further expan- 
sion totaling $960-million has already 
been authorized, the Ford prospectus 
states. 

Like everyone clse, Ford has to 
sweat to control costs. The wage bill 
has tripled in the 1946-1954 period, 
although the number of employees is 
up only 71%. In spite of this, Ford’s 
heavy modernization program has 
pulled its pre-tax profit margins from 
about 12% of sales in 1953 to 17% 
for the first nine months of 1955. 
¢ New Setup—When the first public 
offering of Ford stock is made, the com- 

ny’s capitalization will consist of the 
10,832,100 shares of $5-par common 
being sold, plus the other 36,148,620 
shares of $5-par Class A stock being re- 
tained by the Ford Foundation and 
6,480,750 shares of $5-par Class B stock 
owned by Ford family interests. 

Under the new setup, the Founda- 
tion, despite its still large holdings, re 
mains a nonvoting stockholder, since 
its A shares have no voting power what 
ever. Truc, they can be exchanged 
share-for-share at any time. But even 
that won't help. Such an exchange is 
permissible only to widen the distribu- 
tion of the voting common via a public 
offering, or as a gift (under various 
limitations) to certain tax-exempt or 
ganizations 

Most importantly, the voting arrange- 
ments for the B stock are such that, 
20 matter how much common is pub 
licly outstanding, the Ford family is 
assured of 40% of total voting power 
as long as its B holdings don’t fall 
below * J million shares (about 42% 
of the amourt it now holds). exo 
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GM has 540,947 stockholders, the 
most ever, savs Pres. Harlow H. Cur- 
tice. That's 31,000 more shareholders 
since last May, for a total gain of 174,- 
000 since prewar days. GM common 
shares, split 3-for-1 last September, ac- 
counted for the over-all gain. There 
are $13,055 holders of common now, 
compared with 482,124 in May and 
487,874 a year ago 


B&O got a windfall last week when 
the Western Maryland Ry. decided to 
pay off the $108.50 per share divi- 
dend arrears on its $7 first preferred 
stock The Baltimore & Ohio owns 
94.2% of this stock, and will rake 
in $18.1-million of the $19.3-million 
payment. 
e 
Consumer credit levels worry some 
people, but not Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president of General Electric Co. Says 
Cordiner: “In our case (GE Credit 
Corp.) there are fewer delinquencies 
and accounts are far more current than 
they were a year or two years ago.” 
7 

Foods, Inc., has 
deal with Standard Brands, Inc., ¢s 
had been rumored (BW—Dec.10'55, 
pl78). Standard will pay $58-million 
cash for Clinton’s corn products and 
package partition divisions (including 
their $8-million working capital) and 
for the $11.3-million of 4% deben- 
tures of Minute Maid Corp. that were 
handed to Clinton in 1954 when it 
sold its Snow Crop Div. If stock- 
holders agree, Clinten plans to liqui- 
date completely, paying off about $47 


per share. 


Clinton reached a 


Chemical Cor Exchange Bank of 
New York will soon offer 590,425 new 
shares to stockholders, if the holders 
ind the state banking authorities ap 
prove. At current market prices, the 
sale should boost the bank's capital 
funds by some $28-million; recently, 
capital was $47.2-million, surplus 
$127.8-million. 

. 
Recent private placements: A $65- 
million loan by Pabco Products, Inc.; 
$15-million in 3-to-l5-vear 34% serial 
notes by Associated Dry Goods Corp.; 
$5-million in 2l-year 44% notes « 
National Casket Co.; $5-million in 25 
vear 33% first mortgage bonds by 
Minneapolis Gas. Co 

e 


1955 earnings of Atlantic Refining Co. 
will be some 8% behind last year, 
says Pres. Henderson Supplee, Jr. 
Higher cost of exploration and labor, 
lower gasoline prices on the East 
Coast are blamed for the drop. 
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Still Bullish, But Slowing Down 


\s 1955 draws to a close, Wall 
Streeters are re-examining some of the 
ground covered in the past 12 months 
and wondering if the best days of the 
1949-1955 bull market aren't in the 
dim past, 

his week, as heavy tax selling keeps 
the averages from moving above the 
mid-November highs, market analysts 
face a cold fact: The bull market 
slowed down measurably in 1955, even 
though it’s currently resting only about 
1% helow the Sept. 23 high for Stand 
ard & Poor's 50 industrials. For the 
year as a whole, the bull market ad 
vanced about 28.5% for the indus- 
trials, 11.996 for the rails, and only 
6.5% tor the utilities. This isn’t bad 
at all; indeed, few years were better. 

But for comparison’s sake, you almost 
have to turn to 1954. Last year, the 
industrial index boomed up 49.6%, and 
the rails moved up just as much. Even 
the utilities, normally turgid in a fast- 
ising market, gained 18.8% last year, 
nearly three times the percentage gain 
in 1955. 


© The Markets 


* Selectivity—Not orly has the bull 
market gained little more than half as 
much, percentagewise, in 1955 as in 
1954, but the trend toward selectivity 
has continued; a mere handful of blue 
chips are po the average. In 
November, when the new high was hit 
momentarily, only 22% of all common 
issues on the Big Board gained more 
than one point. 

Of course, it’s casy to say that the 
higher you get, the tougher it is to rack 
up big percentage gains. In fact if the 
market had soared another 50% this 
year, analysts, economists, and_politi- 
cians would really be worried. But 
when the signs of a slowdown in a 
bull market are as emphatic as they 
have been lately, especially in the face 
of an all-time high in business activ- 
ity, it’s reasonable to speculate on the 
gmap that the highs have been hit 
or a while at least-and to wonder 
where the market lost its steam. 
¢ Heart Attack—Pres. Eisenhower's 
heart attack was easily the top news 
story of the year. Nobody in Wall 


Street argues about that. Up to Sept. 
26, the bull market had steamed — 
fairly handsomely, with only two rea 
tumbles and a two-and-a-half-week slide 
in midsummer to mar its course. But 
after the heart attack, it dropped sick- 
eningly, cventually losing 10% of its 
gains betore a real recovery got under 
way. 

Actually the market has not made a 
decisive new high since that September 

yint. In mid-November, _ slightly 
figher ground was reached temporarily, 
but the industrial average has since 
fallen below that. Now, on thin mar- 
kets characterized by portfolio switch- 
ing and tax adjusting, the average has 
stood still for nearly five weeks. Thus, 
if a bogey must be singled out, it would 
be that Sept. 26 day, when stock prices 
experienced the worst break since Oct. 
28, 1929. 
¢ Fast Start—There have been other 
memorable days this year, though. You 
can start right at the beginning of ‘the 
year to get a headliner. The first trading 
session saw the 50 industrials zoom 
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nearly 10 points on 4.5 million shares 
as the rumor mill ground out talk of a 
stock split in General Motors common. 
But that day had a sad aftermath. Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities, prodded by the 
gyrations in the stock market, upped 
margin requirements to 60% the next 
day, Sen. J. William Fulbright (D- 
Ark.) announced a “friendly study” of 
the market—and GM didn’t split after 
all, at least not then. ‘ 
Following the disappointment over 
GM, and in the midst of preliminary 
broadsides from Congressional investi- 
gators, the market sold off on heavy 
volume~in the first three weeks of 1955 
trading only one day saw less than 3- 
million shares traded on the Big Board. 
As the year grew out of its infancy, 
the shakiness and sensitiveness of the 
market was becoming increasingly evi- 
dent. The Formosa war scare boomed 
the “war issves,” especially aircrafts, 
but when Fulbright questioned Wall 
Streeters about gyrations in General 
Dynamics and Douglas Aircraft, those 
issues sold off heavily. Rumors boomed 
individual issues, even during the Ful- 
bright hearings. Warren Foundry & 
Pipe, Bath Iron Works, Hupp, and 
Peoria & Eastern Ry. all took roller 
coaster rides in the spring, and it wasn’t 
long before the Fed had boosted mar- 
gin requirements again, to 70%, in a 
move aimed at “curbing speculation.” 
¢ The Fed—Neither directly nor indi- 
rectly did the Fed have any effect on 
the market comparable to the wake 
left by Sen. Fulbright’s hearing and 
Pres. Eisenhower's thrombosis. The 
market didn’t recover from the 
“friendly” Fulbright study until the 
guarante ed annual wage issuc was set 
tled, and General Motors finally an 
nounced the long-awaited stock split 
in early summer 
Stock splits have been a byword of 
this sixth year of bull market, with 
some of the bluest chips-GM, Big 
Steel, Standard of Jersey, ancl Amerada 
Petroleum—joining a horde of lesser 
market lights in the urge to broaden 
distribution of company stock. Split 
rumors, especially about Bethlehem 
Steel and du Pont, have done as much 
to boom the averages as actual splits. 
r'his will be remembered as the year 
the uranium stock boom died to a fire 
cracker-like bang, and the Ford Motor 
Co. made public its closely guarded 
fiscal statement, preliminary to selling 
nearly 7-million shares of stock to the 
public (page 74) 
¢ Little Alarm—Many Wall Streeters 
would be surprised if 1956 were as good 
as 1955, in terms of bull market rise 
The market -has already gone too far, 
too fast,”” observes one analyst. But 
there are few signs of alarm as yet. 
Most Streeters look for a graclual sett! 
ing down of prices, especially in the 
latter half of the vear. 
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Wall St. Talks . 


. « » about conflicting 


views .. . railroad buying up 
own stocks . . . corporates 
and municipals. 


Market letter gleanings: We are 
near “the end of a reaction .. . not the 
beginning of a decline.” (E. F. Hutton 
& Co.). “Confidence has been 
ebbing since last July.” This and “other 
factors” suggest using “strong spots im 
the market to build up and maintain 
cash reserves and buying power.’ 
(Arthur Wiesenberger & Co.), 
“The market does not give the impres- 
sion of serious unsettlement in _pros- 
pect.” (Laidlow & Co.)....“We... 
advise great caution for the stock mar- 
ket next year.” (The Value Line In- 
vestment Survey.) 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. has 
been actively buying its own stock, 
The aim is to pick up shares for a con- 
templated executive stock-option plan, 
and to push up the price of the stock 
(its 1955 range: $28.75 to $20.37; its 
price now: around $22), 


Spirits showed pre-Christmas gleams 
in new issues markets for corporates and 
municipals. Sales were stimulated by 
price cutting on “old items,” more 
realistic pricing of new offerings, and 
the usual yearend slump in new financ 
ing. But there’s little optimism for the 
longer term; both marts are expected 
back on the defensive when new financ 
ing regains its normal pace early in 


1956. 


“White sales” of heavy electrical 
equipment are about over, Streeters say, 
after causing trade troubles for a long 
time. Discounts averaging 15% are 
still reported on $1-million-or-over or 
ders for transformers and turbines. But 
otherwise, price cutting seems to have 
ended 


Market miscellany: Chrysler's recent 
weakness (it’s now 13% below its 1955 
peak) springs largely from reports that 
it contemplates a big financing opera 
tion in early 1956 Some foreign 
selling, mainly from Switzerland and 
particularly in oils, is reported. Eu 
ropean worries over the Mid-East politi 
cal situation are blamed Institu 
tional interest in equities has declined 
sharply The general sluggishness 
of tails is blamed on wage and fringe 
benefit awards. Some Streeters figure 
the awards could clip some $300-million 
off 1956 carnings, even after taxes (1955 
net should run a bit over $900-mil 
lion). 
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LABOR : 


1955: Triumph, Merger—But . . . 


@ Looking at its 1955 balance sheet, labor finds 
that supplementary unemployment benefits plan fell short 
of original goal—but opened a whole new area to collective 


bargaining demands. 


@ While the year was “better than average” in 
terms of settlements without strikes, a few walkouts turned 
into bitter fights in which both sides held out stubbornly. 

@ AFL-ClO merger—the year’s big news—may bring 
new drive to unionize white-collarites. 


Labor leaders are notoriously extro- 
verted, little given to inward searchings. 
The best—or most successful-of them 
are gaited to the next contract, the next 
strike, the next negotiation. They don’t 
do much backward glancing. Right 
now their professional thinking is fo- 
cused on Coan objectives: recruiting 
new members into the unions—espe- 
cially white-coliar workers; pushing sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits into 
something more closely resembling the 
guaranteed annual wage; selling the 
shorter work week as the answer to 
industrial automation. 

But they can't altogether escape the 

stocktaking mood that is universally 
felt at the year's end. And in such a 
mood, 1955 offers them three large 
matters to ponder. 
* Triumph—The attainment of SUB 
in the Ford contract with the auto 
workers union—a provision that became 
a standard for the industry and has 
rippled out into other lines- 
would be accounted a major labor 
victory in any year, While far short 
of the rigid GAW that the unions 
sought, it must be measured against 
what prevailed before rather than 
against a propagandized demand. By 
such a standard, its importance lies 
both in its intrinsic terms and far be- 
yond them. For it opens up a whole 
new area to collective bargaining. 

The boundanes of collective bargain- 
ing are an important, though often un- 
appreciated, measure of a union's 
strength 

he familiar tests of union strength 
and power are size and jurisdiction. A 
union with a million members and 
95% of its industry under contract is 
indexed close to 100% on the accepted 
scale of union strength and power. But 
there is a third dimension not so often 
measured: What does it bargain for? 


now 
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If either its own lack of energy or em- 
ployer determination has held its bar- 
gaining scope to wages, hours, and 
union security items, it is im a very 
vital sense a weaker union than one 
that makes its will felt on such matters 
as work rules, discipline, and supple- 
mentary pay. 

Thus an extension of the area of 

bargaining, while it may add no new 
members or new contracts to the 
union's list, nevertheless gives it a new 
depth and dimension in which to exer- 
cise its strength. 
* Reminder—The unsuccessful contin- 
uation of the strike at Kohler and union 
capitulation in the strike at Perfect 
Circle were sobering experiences for 
organized labor in 1955, They serve as 
forceful reminders of the fact that if 
an employer has the will to resist and 
is willing to pay the price, even the 
largest unions can be frustrated. 

On the basis of the latest figures 
and best estimates, 1955 will end as 
an appreciably “better than average” 
year on the strike front. It will be the 
second lowest year since 1949 for work 
stoppages and show fewer man-days of 
strike idleness than all but two years 
since 1945. But in the big and im- 
portant strikes, there is a discernible 
tendency toward longevity. In addition 
to Kohler and Perfect Circle, Westing- 
house is an example of what might be 
thought of as a renewed stubbornness 
of strikes, a propensity to defy settle- 
ment. 
¢ Mixed Bag—Most dramatic of all, 
the year brought the AFL and CIO 
merger. Most labor leadezs feel that this 
represents a milestone passed, but there 
is some real disquiet over what's ahead. 
George Meany and the chiefs of the 
newly unified body are very conscious 
of that ingrained American trait, dis- 
trust for bigness. They are concerned 


to allay the public fear that giantism 
is per se against the public interest. 

ut there is a decided ambivalence 
here: On the one hand, a wish for 
restraint lest public anxiety produce 
restrictive legislation; on the other, an 
urge to put whatever new strength and 
status the merger has produced to prac- 
tical trade union ends. It’s a conflict 
that centers just now in the office of 
John W. Livingston, newly designated 
director of organizing activities for 
AFL-CIO. 

The hipping and the hollering of a 
tutiicael Gappniniog campaign, which 
claims the world as its goal and prom- 
ises the moon as its reward, are just 
the kind of thing sure to stoke up pub- 
lic fears. There are some forces playing 
on Livingston, urging him to undertake 
just that kind of prey in order to 
capitalize quickly on the merged move- 
ment’s prestige. Opposed are voices of 
caution, telling him to go slow and take 
it easy. 

Thus far, while focusing his atten- 
tion on that virtually unorganized 
group of white-collar workers that 
census figures put at close to 15-mil- 
lion, Livingston is attached to the “go 
slow” theory. Hie may, indeed, be in 
the process of developing a new organ- 
izing technique. 

The white-collar field has been a 
Siberia for union organizers. Their 
appeals have fallen on ears largely deaf 
to union blandishments. Before an- 
other serious approach, Livingston 
wants to know exactly why this is. 
Some of the smart and well-educated 
aides he'll have on his staff are already 
assigned to getting the answers. They 
are examining and applying, wherever 
possible, the methods of market re- 
search. Sampling, consumer preference 
testing, field interviewing, indexes of 
positive and negative demand, income 
and status projections—all are being 
tried as tools that may open insights 
into the white-collar syndrome, and 
thus suggest the key to a new and more 
fruitful organizing approach. 

But both the “go slow” and “go 
fast” schools are agreed on one thing: 
Success is worth the price of risking 
adverse public reaction. Although no 
one has put it in quite such terms, 
there would be general agreement that 
intensive organizing that brought an 
increase of union membership by, say, 
S-million, would be more than ade- 
quate compensation for 18 more states 
_— “right to work” laws and Taft- 
lartley staying unamended. to 
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Its usable horsepower that counts! 





- 


Internationals give you power 
without strain at safe, economical rpm 
to save you the BIG money! 


Rated horsepower figures don’t tell the whole story 

of truck performance. 

Wise truck buyers want to know more than rated horsepower. 
They want to know what actual usable horsepower they 

are going to get to pull capacity loads at normal, legal speeds — 
without undue engine strain. 

Usable horsepower —- that’s the point to keep in 

mind when buying trucks. 

INTERNATIONAL engines deliver high usable horsepower at 
economical, wear-reducing speeds. Because they are built for 
use in trucks, with no compromise with passenger car design. 


You get the usable power you need, plus longest truck life, 
every driver comfort and convenience. See your 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch for trucks exactly right for 
your job—all-truck built to save you the BIG money. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO ii 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


\ 


Horsepower... 
thats the, Atorus thes 
power wine tebe: 


Many passenger car type truck engines hove to rev up to high 
speeds to pull their loads. They strain ot the job — cost big money 
in wear and repair. INTERNATIONAL all-truck engines turn ot rela 
tively low rpm — deliver high usable horsepower at normal road 
speeds, for peak performance, long life, BIG money savings. 


in the world’s most complete truck line, there ore trucks for 
every highway hauling job. Conventional and COE 4- and 6 wheel 
ROADLINER” models, 29,000 to 76,800 ibs. GCW. Every other 
truck type with engines, axles, transmissions for every need. 


All-Truck Built to 


save you the BIG money! 


Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Industrial Power 
@ McCormick®™ Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 





Reservists Become an Issue 


Unions are formulating contract clauses to protect 
employees against loss of benefits during time spent in 
compulsory military training. 


You may be bargaming over job 
rights of military reservists in your next 
contract negotiations. 

One of the last acts of the CIO Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs before it 
merged into the new AFL&CIO oper- 
ation: was to draw up model contract 
clauses designed to protect employees 
igamst loss of any benefit because of 
time off to participate in compulsory 
reserve training. James Gildea, the 
committee's staff director, says the col- 
lective bargaining approach is the 
“least desirable” of several lines of at- 
tack--but may be necessary. The merged 
federation now supports that view. 
¢ The List—Here are the recommended 
clauses: 

* National Guardsmen or reserv- 
ists should be entitled to automatic 
leave to.attend minimum required train- 
ing sessions. This leave shouldn't count 
as time off in figuring eligibility for va- 
cation pay or other contract benefits, 

* Time spent in military reserve 
duty should be counted as time worked 
toward bewefits based on seniority. 

* National Guardsmen or reserv- 
ists should be paid for training time up 
to two weeks a year. The pay should 
be the difference between the amount 
the employee receives for military train- 
ing and the amount he would have 
carned on his regular job. 

* For Legislation—Gildea believes that 
legislation to protect job rights of re- 
servists would be more effective than 
bargaining. But he feels that the latter 
is more sure. However, while unions 
are seeking to include the suggested 
clauses in their contracts, the merged 
\FL&CIO will press for federal legis- 
lation to protect adequately the job 
rights of reservists. It would also 
like the Office of Defense Mobilization 
to call a conference of top government, 
industry, and union officials to try to 
work out a solution favorable to ‘both 
— and employees. 

* Policy Needed—As an ever-increasing 
number of young men assume reserve 
obligations, more and more employers 
will be faced with policy questions on 
how to handle time off for = 
training. This will be so even thoug 
some employers may not have to face 
the issue in bargaining. A susivess 
wrek check of government and military 
sources got the following answers to 
questions of how employers and em- 
ployees will be affected by the new law: 

Will the new reserve law affect me 


and my employees? 
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Chances are it will, since one aim 
of the law is to build up the Ready 
Reserve—reserve units subject to call at 
all times. This means that more civil- 
ians will be part-time soldiers, puttin 
in 48 nights of drill and about 17 days 
training or a maximum of 30 consecu- 
tive days of active training every year. 

Currently, 300,000 men are volun- 
teecring annually for active service, and 
at least another 120,000 are bein 
drafted. The government says it wil 
be up to two years—when most of these 
recruits complete their active duty—be- 
fore reserve training requirements really 
begin to pinch employers. But the 
Pentagon is shooting for a 2.9-million 
Ready Reserve force by 1959. it’s a 
good bet that some of your employees 
will help make up that total. 

Which of my employees will the law 
most affect? 

Those between 17 and 26. Enlist- 
ment for the 17-184 age group is at- 
tractive to some because it enables them 
in six months to fulfill their active duty 
requirement; then they must spend 
seven-and-e-half years in the Ready Re- 
serve. While response to this plan 
hasn't lived up to Defense Dept. ex- 
pectations, the department believes the 
— will work, and plans to push it 
varder. 

Those in the 184-26 age group can 
use any of at least six ways of servin 
their active duty requirements, all call- 
ing for service in the Ready Reserve; 
or they can wait to be drafted. 

Under the law, what are my obliga- 
tions to employees belonging to the re- 
serve? 

A reservist called back to active duty 
is entitled, on return, to full recmploy- 
ment, fringe benefit rights, and protec- 
tion —_ discharge except for just 
cause for six months after his return. 
He must rt back to work within 90 
days after his active duty ends. 

A reservist who volunteers for the 
special six-month training period is en- 
titled to similar reinstatement, except 
that he must report back to work within 
60 days. 

Employees drafted after Aug. 9, 
1955, or volunteers under categories 
other than the six-month plan who 
must spend three or more years in the 
Ready ees are entitled only to leave 
of absence for training—from two weeks 
to 45 days each year, whichever is re- 
quired—and full reinstatement. Th 
must report back to work within 


days. 


Must I pay employees for time off 
t im reserve training? 

No, but you must provide leave of. 
absence to meet minimum traimuing re- 
guirements. 

Will the new law increase problems 
over employees’ mili status? 

It depends. For the first time in 10 
years, the military manpower picture 
seems clear. You should be able to get 
a pretty fair idea of how your employees 
stand with the military. For example, 
you can learn which of them would be 
teken first in a national emergency. You 
also can try to have your key personnel 
assigned to the special standby reserve, 
from which they are less likely to be 
called to active duty. Then, too, you 
can figure for how — each employee 
is liable to military obligation. Only 
the status of employees who wait for 
the draft will remain clouded. 

Suppose I can’t possibly spare an em- 

ee for reserve sessions? 

o far, the Defense Dept. has done 
nothing about such conflicts. It antici- 

tes that it will be at least two years 

fore this problem becomes acute. 
Meantiine, it hopes employers will help 
employees meet their reserve schedules. 
If they can’t, the way things stand now 
the reservist will have to make other 
a such as military corre- 
spondence courses or a full month of 
active duty each summer, in lieu of 
weckl drills 
is the recommended policy to- 
ward reservists? 

Here's what the Defense Dept. sug- 
gests: 

¢ Either full pay or the difference 
between regular and military pay for 
reserve training periods, with military 
leave granted for annual tours of duty 
in addition to regular vacations. 

¢ No discrimination against reserv- 
ists in personnel policy, hiring, promo- 
tion, upgrading. 

¢ Assistance from the employer to 
enable reservists to meet training sched- 
ules. 

e “A demonstrated interest in re- 
serve activities.” 

You can win a pennant from the 
Pentagon if you adhere to these prin- 
ciples. But, at present, your only obli- 
gation is to give leave of absence. 

Is any legislation in the works that 
will change my legal requirements? 

Washington sources expect the Ei- 
senhower Administration to seek an 
amendment to the law enforcing your 
obligation to re-employ reservists who 
leave for short training periods. This 
obligation is implied in the law now. 
But a U.S. District Court judge has re- 
fused to rule on a reservist’s suit for re- 
instatement to a job he left for ees 
duty. The judge said the law’s language 
on this ck wey so fuzzy that federal 


jurisdiction is not clear. The Labor 
Dept. is appealing the decision. eno 
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In Labor 


Passing Years Soften 
Labor’s Hatred of T-H Act 


There are signs that labor has modified its position 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. While the law still is 
opposed as a “vicious anti-labor’ law, it is no longer 
the hot issue in union ranks that it was a few years ago. 

You get that impression from two recent develop- 
ments: 

(1) An AFL-CIO convention resolution attacking the 
act was passed as routine without any discussion. Its 
introduction did not set off hours of denunciation from 
platform and floor, a common occurrence in the past. 

Also, the resolution did not demand outright repeal 
of ‘T-H (as in earlier years}, but called for amendments 
to “rid [the law] of its anti-labor/provisions.” 

Moreover, there was mere criticism of recent inter- 
pretations of the law by the National Labor Relations 
Board than of the law itself. The resolution said that 
Republican-named “employer-oriented” board members 
had given “a new and almost always anti-labor meaning” 
to the Taft-Hartley law as adopted by Congress. 

(2) AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, speaking at a 
National Assn. of Manufacturers luncheon, told em 
ployers: “I am going to concede that perhaps that Wag- 
ner Act went too far one way, just as I now think the 
Taft-Hartley Act goes too far the other way.” In the 
past, labor demanded a return to the Wagner Act as 
“a sound and fair national labor relations law.” 

It would be naive to believe that labor will give up 
its fight on T-H' since the law has become a political 
symbol. But much of the opposition today appears 
synthetic. As unions have learned more about living 
under T-H—and even using it to their advantage at times, 
—the law has become less of a real issue. 


Rival Unions Bury Hatchet 


In Meat Handling Dispute 


A jurisdictional agreement signed last week by the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Retail Clerks (both 
formerly AFL) has ended a 50-year dispute over meat 
department employees in grocery stores. 

By their charters, the Meat Cutters has jurisdiction 
over butchers, the Retail Clerks over other grocery 
employees. But the early jurisdictional grants did not 
anticipate modern marketing techniques. 

Today, many stores do not have meat departments 
but do handle frozen meat pies and similar factory 
prepared and packaged grocery products. Both unions, 
in recent years, have claimed jurisdiction over employees 
handling these items, intensifying the long feud. 

The two unions worked out a pact covering this 
situation several years ago, but neither lived up to it. 
This year the rivalry got hotter on the West Coast, from 
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San Francisco down to Los Angeles and San Diego. 
It came to a head when two Retail Clerks organizets were 
beaten in a San Diego dispute; each union took full-page 
ads (cost: $1,351 each) to point an accusing finger at 
the other. 

Heads of the international unions then agreed it was 
time to “do the sensible thing and agree upon a settle- 
ment.” They defined their jurisdictions more clearly, 
and agreed to refer all future disputes to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany for binding arbitration. Meanwhile, to 
avoid outbreaks such as the one in San Diego, they 
agreed that each union would drop claims to members 
signed by the other before Aug, 1, 1955. 


Flight Engineers End Strike 
With Job Rights Safeguarded 


The Flight Engineers International Assn. ended a 
two-month strike against United Air Lines last weekend 
~—assured that it would not lose job rights, and juris 
diction, to the stronger Air Line Pilots Assn. 

Under the settlement terms, United retains the right 
to hire as flight engineers only men with pilots’ rating 
and to set crew requirements for new aircraft. But it 
agreed to give present flight engineers pilot training or 
to allow them to keep present jobs without it if they 
prefer. 

When 252 of 460 flight engineers struck, ALPA pilots 
qualified as flight engineers took over the engineers jobs 
on many United flights. ‘The action was bitterly assailed 
in labor circles, and ALPA was threatened with expulsion 
from AFL-CIO. It agreed last week that its members 
would withdraw from the struck navigator jobs. 


a ” . 
Labor Briefs 


Pension benefits of $115 a month are provided for 
bakery drivers and salesmen in New York City and 
Newark, N. J., under a plan just announced by trustees 
of the pension fund. The workers, who belong to a 
Teamsters local, also are given an option on early retire- 
ment and are eligible for disability pensions. The liberal 
benefits of the plan have attracted attention of other 
Teamsters locals and may set a pattern for trucking 
contracts. 


Self-insurance still looks good for the National Mari 
time Union Welfare Fund. Providing it’s feasible, 
trustees of the fund voted last week to assume the 
tisk of insuring the fund rather than going to an insur 
ance company. Earlier, NMU trustees asked New York 
Insurance Supt. Leffert Holz if they could self-insure, 
but got no answer (BW—Oct.8'55,p129). A court ruling 
opened the way for self-insurance last week. 


A guide to federal laws applying to building and 
construction workers on government contracts has been 
released. The Office of Solicitor, Dept. of Labor, says 
the handbook is available for public distribution, Many 
employers, faced with the problem of trying to explain 
complex federal laws to employees, should find the 
booklet handy in answering frequently asked questions. 
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ts new in MECHANIZATION ? 


‘aa 


When the clerk in a supermarket nonchalantly 

twists off the tops of a bunch of carrots, he’s 

creating a garbage disposal problem for the 

boss. Waste can pile up and mess up the 
415,000 pounds of precision are represented here in this structural- service areas of that shining store at an alarm- 
shape straightening machine, manufactured by Jeffrey for Lozwy- ing rate. Jeffrey created the Garbridder® to 
Hypropress of New York. 70 tons had to be handled as a single unit! avoid that headache. Patterned after the Jeffrey 
This ability to build BIG, with accuracy usually associated with small waste grinder that’s used in so many sewage 
parts, is the reason why the engineering and manufacturing facilities of plants, it disposes of the garbage into the 
Jeffrey's Special Products Division are in such demand. sewer as fast as you can feed it. 


A roller coaster hes nothing on the way coal is taken Reclaiming valuable magnetite at this Jones & Laughlin coal 
for a 444 mile ride on this “longest in the country” perma- preparation plant was stepped up five-fold, when the process was 
nent conveyor, On it, Ohio Power Company moves up revamped to include Jeffrey magnetic separators. (Coal floats 
to a thousand tons of coal per hour from the cleaning and slate sinks in water that is heavied up to 1.55 specific 
plant at the mine to storage at their power generating gravity by“adding magnetite.) The previous loss of 2.2 pounds 
station near Beverly, Ohio. Economic studies of the of magnetite per ton of mined material was reduced to less 
various possible methods of transporting coal led to than a haif pound-a sizable saving, since they're processing 
selection of this Jeffrey-equipped belt conveyor. 2400 tons per hour. Magnetite is pulled out of the wash water 
by the Je“frey magnetic seperators, to be re-used. 


We can help you with modern, efficient equip- 
ment for; Materials Handling « Chain Appli- 
cations « Materials Reduction + Processing 
* Sanitation « Mining ... and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products, Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! Founded in 1877 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK An influenza epidemic is due in the U. 8. this winter or spring. If the 
DEC. 24, 1955  _—-**ientists have figured right, it should be the biggest since 1947. 


Influenza is caused chiefly by two viruses known as A and B. It moves in 
fairly definite cycles. Influenza A seems to occur every two or three years, 
influenza B every four or five. The last A epidemic was in early 1953 and the 
last big rampage of B in 1952. 


So both should appear in epidemic form this year. 





The last really serious pandemic (worldwide epidemic) of infivenza 
struck in 1918-19. One of the greatest disease holocausts in human history, 
it rivaled the Great Plague—before it was done, it had taken 20-million lives, 
more than half a million in the U.S. 


No new epidemic—or pandemic—is likely to reach anywhere near such 
disastrous proportions. One big reason is a recent vaccine that gives six to 
eight months’ protection against the two major strains. (But note that it won't 
protect against every strain. You can still get influenza, but the vaccine does 
cut the chance of a severe dose.) 


Equally important in keeping the serious effects to a minimum are the 
sulfa drugs and antibiotics. These have no effect on the influenza virus itself. 
But one of the insidious factors in flu is the complications that so often 
develop—particularly pneumonia. The “wonder” drugs effectively ward off 
or ease these side-effects. 


Still, influenza is nothing to monkey with; anyone who gets it knows he 
is sick. It starts with fatigue, achiness, perhaps a chill. In a few hours, fever 
may rise to between 101 and 104 deg. 


Unless there are complications, temperature drops in three or four days. 
Convalescence may seem to be fast at first—but victims feel weak and ex- 
hausted for a long time afterward. This is particularly true in older people. 


In fact, influenza is most dangerous to both the aged and the very young. 
Influenza is seldom fatal normally, but it can kill an elderly person who is 
already frail. Some authorities urge annual shots of vaccine for old people 
as a life-saving measure. 


Vaccination is now a simple matter. It requires only a single injection 
under the skin or into a muscle. If there is any reaction at all, it is mild and 
brief. It takes about a week after the shot to build up immunity. 


If there’s an outbreak in late spring, booster shots of the vaccine will 
provide enough protection to carry you through till early summer. 


(A word of warning: The vaccine is derived from chick embryo material. 
So anyone allergic to eggs, chickens, or chicken feathers should not be vac- 
cinated.) 


Vaccination won't give you complete immunity, but it comes close. In 
World War II tests among thousands of soldiers, some 2.2% of those vac- 
cinated against Type A virus still contracted it. But that is quite a drop from 
the 7.11% rate for soldiers who were not vaccinated. 


The vaccine seems to be more effective against Type B. virus. In an 
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epidemic of it in 1954, less than 1% of vaccinated service personnel were 
affected, while from 10% to 13% of the unvaccinated got influenza. 


One of the most effective preventives against flu is common-sense living. 
Especially at this time of year, your living schedule is likely to be thrown 
out of kilter by parties and late nights. 


Remember that the influenza viruses are around all the time. Their 
chances of catching up with you increase tremendously when your resistance 
is lowered. The best way to avoid that is to get plenty of sleep and keep 
your diet as normal as possible. 


Some quiet reading may help you get that rest during your post-holiday 
recovery. Here is a brief list of books, new and recent, worth picking up at 
your bookstore: 


* Ten North Frederick, by John O’Hara (Random House; $3.95). O’Hara 
returns to Gibbsville in his best novel since Appointment in Samarra to tell 
the intimate story of three generations of one of the town’s most prominent 
families. 


¢ The Open Heart, by Edward Weeks (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown; 
$3.50). A book of quiet essays by the famed and literate editor of the 
Atlantic magazine. 


* The Exurbanites, by A. C. Spectorsky (Lippincott; $3.95). A not-so-quiet 
study of a new never-never land of our society—the “country” beyond the 
suburbs whence many urbanites have moved as a part of their pattern for 
success. 


* The Sound of White Water, by Hugh Fosburgh (Scribners; $3) is an 
out-of-doors novel about a canoe trip down a river. 


* Green Pond, by Evan Brandon (Vanguard; $4.75). The story of a Caro- 
lina town through the years from the Civil War to the present. 


* The Angry Hills, by Leon M. Uris (Random House; $3) will prove a 
diversion for the spy-thriller lovers. It’s the Balkan-intrigue type, taking 
place in Greece in 1941, complete with Nazi agents. 


* The American Treasury, edited by Clifton Fadiman (Harper; $7.50) 
collects bits and pieces of chiefly American writing, ranging from religion 
and essays to humor and advertising slogans. 


— 


Christmas-tree needles will be ground into a carpet and stain it if left 
alone. Use a carpet sweeper often to pick them up. Also, remove pitch from 
carpet with dry-cleaning fluid. Use an eyedropper to get fluid directly on the 
pitch spots, then blot with a clean cloth. Use only a little solvent if rug has 
a rubberized back. 


New relief for high bleod pressure comes in a tablet combining the 


_ hypotensive drug, Methium, with the “tranquillizer,” reserpine. Doses half 


as big as needed by either drug alone will control high blood pressure. 


—e— 


Manners and modes: The U.S. Treasury has the Christmas spirit—it 
won't start sending out 1955 tax forms until Dec. 27... . Your bartender 
may be urging a new mixed drink on you next year—as the result of a 
national bartenders’ competition. Each entrant must submit two original 
drink recipes. 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 


THIS SPEED NUT*FASTENS WITH ONE MOTION, 
STAYS TIGHT FOR KEEPS... and saves money! 


This Spzep Nut developed specially for ceiling 
lights produced by the Imperial Lighting Products 
Company, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, gained almost 
unbelievable savings of 80% in assembly time! 


Once fastened to the socket assembly, it snaps 
into position quickly and easily by hand. No 
special tools or skills required. And this one-piece, 
spring-steel Speen Nut does the job better than 
the three parts it replaces—a nut, screw and special 
tapped bracket. Additional savings are possible 
because there are fewer parts to purchase, stock 
and handle. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. + 


This is a typical example of Srrep Nuts engi- 
neered for special fastening applications. 
Tinnerman develops an average of 4 new Sprerp 
Nuts every day for products of every description. 
And there are more than 8,000 existing variations 
to choose from. 


A Tinnerman Fastening Analysis Survey can 
quickly tell you where Speep Nut brand fasteners 
belong on your assembly line. Call in your 
Tinnerman representative soon for full informa- 
tion and write for our Fastening Analysis Service 
Bulletin No. 336. 
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@ The 15 top scientists who followed Elwood R. 
Quesada (left) out of Lockheed’s missiles program take this 
stand: Only research scientists, using the most advanced 
technology, can guide manufacture of complicated new 
weapons. 


@ Lockheed’s management, headed by Pres. Gross 
(right) thinks scientists should stay in lab, leaving manufac- 
ture to well-tried patterns under engineering control. 


. ©@& This clash of scientist and engineer is a symptom 
of a fundamental issue that’s developing for management 
as the technological revolution moves ahead and company 


ELWOOD R. QUESADA, out as head of research programs get bigger. . . 


Lockheed’s Missile Systems Div. 


Where Does the Lab End and the § 


A major management problem—one 
that more and more companies are 
likely to run into—was pointed up last 
week when 15 top scientists left Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.'s Missile Systems 
Div. over policy differences. 

The problem is this: How can 
scientists and other highly trained tech- 
nical people—operating on the frontiers 
of technology—be integrated into or- 
pontine setups geared to more 
amiliar concepts of industrial and tech- 
nical progress. 

The problem is especially acute in 
the aircraft industry, where many as- 
pects of fantastic new weapons are ccm- 
pletely beyond conventional thinking 
and operations. But it’s also coming 
up in almost any industry or business 
that sets up intensive research programs 
(BW-—Dec.10’55,p1 30) 

* Basic—Many people in management 
are likely to write the whole thing off 
by saying that long-hairs are hard to 
get along with, that they want to “take 

But the problem goes deeper. 
Frequently it becomes a fundamental 
issue over who will direct the research 
program—scientists who are hot to use 
new laws of nature only recently dis- 
covered of engineers operating in a 
more conservative manner 

Sometimes, as at Lockheed, the prob- 
lem gets all involved in loyalties—to men 
with long service, to techniques that 
have proved successful in the past—and 
in questions of status. Then a stale- 
mate develops, and a company is in 
trouble 
* Lockheed Issue—At Lockheed, the 
issue that precipitated the walkout 


over ; 
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boiled down to this: Who should have 
control of research problems, the aero- 
nautical engineers or research scientists? 

A spokesman for the scientists who 
walked out says they were placed in a 
position of being consulted only if the 
acronautical engineers got in trouble. 
The scientists felt they should be work- 
ing along with a missile project from 
its first conception. This spokesman 
argued that in the new areas of science 
that must be mastered for a successful 
missile program the aeronautical engi- 
neer doesn’t know he is in trouble un- 
til it is too late. 

In the end, the basic conflict over 
the question whether highly technical 
talent can be directed by aeronautical 
engineers proved unsolvable. So the 
walkout an. 

First to leave was Elwood R. Que- 
sada (picture), vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Missiles Div., who 
resigned last month. He resigned at the 
same time as a director of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. 

Quesada was followed last week by 
Dr. Ernst H. Krause, director of the 
Research Laboratory Branch, and by 
the directors of all five laboratories and 
by numerous chiefs of subsections. 
¢ About-Face—The statements sur- 
rounding Quesada’s resignation indi- 
cated that Lockheed originally planned 
to set up the missiles program with the 
research projects under laboratory con- 
trol. But the final policy put control 
of the projects in the hands of the 
engineers. Lockheed’s new organiza- 
tional charts pointed this up sharply. It 
was the release of the charts a little over 


a month ago that touched off the 
trouble. 

In the new charts, the five research 
labs were over on one side of the Mis- 
sile Systems Div. chart—so it looked 
to the scientists as if they were to be 
just 2 consulting library of information. 
All projects that the division was work 
ing on were lined up below the four 
engineering subdivisions, with the engi 
neers controlling and directing every 
project. The research scientists had au 
thority only over their labs. 

‘Both the research labs and the engi- 
neering subdivisions are under the vice 
eae and gencral manager of the 

fissile Systems Div., who in turn re 
a directly to Robert ©. Gross, Lock 

ced president (picture). 

¢ Battle of Statements—Quesada, a 
former lieutenant-general in the Air 
Force, said on quitting as division head 
that he felt development of pilotless 
weapons required a vastly different ap- 
proach from development of conven- 
tional commercial and military aircraft. 
Many of the problems, he argued, areon 
the frontiers of science, outyide of the 
scope of the knowledge and experience 
available to the company before it set 
up the Missile Systems Div. and as 
sembled a corps of research scientists. 
His point was the fantastic new 
weapons required new techniques and 
new technical skills which only the 
scientists could develop, but that the 
company clected to follow the same 
techniques that produced its present 
line of military and commercial aircraft 
-in other words, conventional aero- 
nautical engineering practices. 
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HOBERT F. GROSS, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.'s top man, is president and chairman. 


| Plant Start? 


The company said Quesada resigned 
over a divergence of opinion concerning 
what should be Lockheed’s basic ad- 
ministration and operating policy for 
the design and development of pilotless 
weapons 

The management view: “As a com- 
pany we feel we should not diverge 
from general patterns of operation 
which have proved successful for many 
years.” 


|. Scientists at Issue 


Lockheed’s side of the newest, mass 
walkout was spelled out by H. L. Hib 
bard, vice-president for engineering, who 
took up the reins of the Missile Sys 
tems Div. as well. 

Hibbard gave as one reason: “We 
disagreed with the scientists on the cx 
tent of their responsibilities. Krause 
has said that our policy is to go ahead 
with missiles as an engineering problem, 
and when we get in trouble, call in the 
scientists. That is not so 

“Our position is that this type of 
work must be conceived and developed 
by scientists. That is why we have 
them. They think once the design is 
complete, they should carry it through 
the shop and be responsible for it until 
it is delivered to the troops. We think 
that there comes a time when the con- 
ceivers should give up their projects to 
the manufacturers and turn their atten- 
tion to somcthing new and startling. 
That is the way to make the best use 
of their talents.” 

Hibbard went on to sav, “Our scien- 
tists, however, are not content to be 
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just scientists. They want to be man- 
agers, too.” 

Hibbard said the scientists who 
stayed are just as competent as the ones 
who left, and that work would go on 
as usual. He said he had filled Krause’s 
post with Dr. Louis N. Ridenour, for 
mer chief scientist of the Air Force. 
. 18 pee oint of view is ap 
parently supported by military officials 
im Washington. Commenting on the 
walkout, Asst. Air Force Secy. Trevor 
Gardner, the top research and develop 
ment man, said 

“We're not concerned. None of our 
projects will be adversely affected by 
the resignations.” 

Krause tried unsuccessfully to get an 
appointment with Air Force Secy. Don 
ald Quarles, couldn't even get him on 
the phone. He was also unable to see 
tk ct 
¢ Principles, Not Men—Another spokes- 
man for the scientists quarreled with 
most of Hibbard’s statement. 

He emphasized that there was no 
problem with management itself: 

“We have only the highest respect 
for Mr. Gross and his executives, and 
they've treated us very fairly,” 

For that matter, he said the depart- 
ing scientists had no quarrel with the 
engineers—nobody appreciates engineers 
more than scientists. It was just that 
on the question of the technical ap 
proach to solving missiles problems, the 
two groups simply didn’t communicate 
with each other. And the Lockheed 
management, say the departing scien 
tists, felt it must be loyal to its old 
employees 

Conventional approaches were all 
right, the scientists say, until missiles 
came along. But with missiles, tech 
nology, instead of being evolutionary, 
becomes revolutionary “We aren't 
talking about 800 or 1,000 miles an 
hour,” said one man, “but 10,000 and 
20,000 miles an hour. The missiles 
won't even fly in the same atmosphere 
as airplanes and we must completely 
replace the human being.” 
¢ Industry Problem—According to the 
scientists who left, Lockheed isn't the 
only aircraft company with the same 
problem 
‘ailure to use scientists properly, says 
spear once for the departing group, 
1¢ primary reason for the aircraft in- 


i 
as 
is t 
dustry’s failure to progress on long 


range weapons programs, the reason 
the aircraft industry today controls only 
nine out of 21 major missile programs. 
He added: 

“The aircraft companies simply have 
not recognized the true nature and 
magnitude of the problem. They are 
attempting to solve new problems, 
which require new and different tech 
niques and skills, with the same people 
they have employed on more conven- 
tional undertakings. They have failed 


What are you doing about your 
products to meet competition 
in 1957? Our versatile tearm of 
scientists and engineers often 
can bring a new approach and 
effectively supplement your 
own development work. Or we 
can take your ideas from 
scratch and suggest a pro- 
gram. We've worked success- 
fully in many fields—appli- 
ance, automotive, medical, 
metals, textiles and others. 


Write for copy of ‘‘Memo for 
the Director of Research" 
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to use the type of people that brought 
such orofitable success to the famous 
wartime radiation laboratory at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Techtology. 

“The aircraft industry—with one ex- 
ception, Hughes Aircraft Co.—did not 
permit new people with new talent to 
assume new technical responsibilities 
essential to new requirements. As a re- 
sult the aircraft industry has lost the 
favozed position it previously enjoyed 
in long-range programs.” 


ll. Walkouts Differ 


There is an inclination to compare 
the Lockheed walkout with the big 
walkout of scientists at Hughes Aircraft 
Co. several years ago (BW -Sep.26'53, 
p34; Oct.3'53,p61). But the two are 
different in character 

At Lockheed the problem is a basic 
difference in philosophy over the tech 
nical approach to solving problems. ‘Fhe 
argument is entirely within the scien 
tif engincering group 

I'he Hughes clash, however, was not 
in the scientific area, but between top 
engineers and management. Howard 
Hughes, one of the first to recognize 
what scientists can do, had permitted 
his top scientists, Dr. Simon Ramo and 
Dr. Bean Woolridge, to recruit the 
broadest possible team of top-drawer 
scientists in all fields. 


SEWING STEEL TOGETHER Together with managers, they made 


a team that boomed Hughes into th« 
with 4-million-volt stitches $200-million-a-year sales class and a 
virtual monopoly on airborne fire con 
trol systems. All this, however, was ac 


Pieces of steel as large as railroad-car axles are being welded = in the absence of owner 


; ie , . : Hughes. When Hughes sought to re 
with speed and efficiency in the Cleveland Pneumatic plant. establish eeuteel teoakle tumid 


The world’s largest and most powerful general-purpose © Caentety Fondiee-Whep . Ramo 
, ; ; § fee 2 and Wooldridge set up their own suc 
flash-butt electric-resistance welding machine is joining cessful et (BW—Jan.15°55,p66) 


aircraft components now. This machine can butt-weld high- they created a scientists’ paradise in 
. : p which practically every key com 
alloy steel pieces having a total cross-sectional area of as pany post is filled by an engineer or 


much as 67 inches. With low-carbon material, this area can scientist 

Many other companies in the elec- 
tronics business, however, feel that 
R-W’s position is extreme 
: ; Engineers and scientists at other 
available on a contract basis to produce highest quality companies do not agree that scientists 


large-area welds on high-alloy steels at low unit costs. should be managers, at least not on the 
: policymaking level. They feel a scien 
Write for Booklet B- 1255 which describes this machine and tist serves best in the laboratory, though 
its capacities, and also tells you how our Contract Welding — ed ace in sympathy wtth the 
: ockheed walkout 

Department can be integrated with your production. * Convair—A recent example of the 
overall problem came at Convair Div. 
of General Dynamics Corp. Convair 


Cleveland Pneumatic had lots of scientists on its Atlas missile 


program, but seemed to have none of 
To0€ Compang crruane s one} the caliber who could take direction 
Department 6-285 and drive the program through to com 
370) Gest 77th Stvect «= * = Cleveland 5, Obie pletion. As a result, Convair lost the 
BALL-SCREW MECHANISMS + AIR-O1L IMPACT ABSORBERS over-all control of the program. Soon 
AIRCRAFT GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT after, it set about hiring, on either a 
permanent or a consulting basis, top 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT LANDING GEARS | scientists in all ficlds in the U.S. exo 


be as large as 100 square inches. 


A limited amount of this machine's extra time is now 
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More Profitsin Workers Stockings 


Profit sharing plans are growing fast now. Swing is 
to combination cash-and-deferred payment schemes, says 


Profit Sharing Council. 


Christmas came one weck early this 
year for the 1,236 well-heeled em- 
ployees of Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land manufacturer of electric welding 
equipment and supplies. It arrived last 
week, in the familiar (to them) form 
of a $5.4-million pay-out from the com- 
pany. That was the total of their 1955 
imcentive bonus. It averages out at 
about $4,376 for each employee, 
though individual cuts are based on 
each employees merit rating. 

The $5.4-million is just about 1% 

greater than Lincoln’s total payroll for 
the year. So its employees, in effect, 
doubled their 1955 pay through the 
company’s well-publicized profit sharing 
plan. 
* 21-Year Slice—Since Lincoln started 
its plan in 1934, its employees have 
collected some $58.8-million in incen- 
tive bonuses, and the company has 
spent another $5.9-million on retire- 
ment annuities. 

Productivity is the key to the Lincoln 
plan. For 1955, the company’s dollar 
sales will figure out to about $40,453 
for each worker. That, says Lincoln, is 
three to four times the industry aver- 


age. 
Catching On 


For years, Lincoln’s spectacular re- 
sults, in money and productivity, have 
made the company the focus of profit 
sharing interest. But, because the idea 
is spreading and growing, Lincoln may 
soon be eclipsed as the prime example 
of what a profit sharing plan can do. 

To members of the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, a non-profit group 
that’s the clearing-house for informa- 
tion on such plans, 1955 looks like the 
year in which profit sharing got up 
its biggest head of steam. 

That prediction comes from the 
council’s eighth annual conference, 
held at Pasadena (Calif.) on Nov. 9 
and 10, More than 1,000 profit sharing 
zealots at the conference said that some 
21,000 plans (covering between 1.5- 
million and 2-million employees) are 
operating now, compared with only 
about 2,500 in 1946. 

. Pay-Outs’ Range—Among these 21,- 
000 profit sharing companies, distribu- 
tion ranges from 5% to 50% of net 
profits. Generally, though, the melon 
that gets sliced among employees is 
between 20% and 25% of the net. 
Among the council’s 900-odd members, 
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the pay-out runs to about 10% of each 
company’s payroll. 

The melon is split in different ways, 
too. There are three mam methods 
for dividing it. Some a oes pay 
predetermined percentages of profits in 
cash at regular intervals. Others defer 
distribution so that the money will 
provide retirement, death, disability, or 
severance pay benefits. The third 
method is a combined, cash-plus-de- 
ferred scheme. This gives empleyees 
the advantage of cash payments, as well 
as deferred, but vested, interests in a 
large pool of money that may be 
invested while it’s still in the hands of 
the trustees. 

These combined plans are gaining 
popularity fast. Joseph B. Meier, execu- 
tive secretary of the council, says about 
20% of his organization’s member 
companies have combined plans going 
now. Only 10% had them two years 
ago. Deferred payment plans (operated 
by about 42% of the 900 member com 
panies) are still the most usual method, 
though. And straight cash payment 
plans come second-—37% of the coun- 
cil’s members use them. 
¢ Outgrowth of Taxes—The gain in 
combined Pam has been largely at the 
expense of cash distribution schemes. 
There are plenty of reasons for this 
One is that in these days of boom, 
profits left in a trust can often grow 
remarkably through shrewd investment. 
For example, in 1954, Motorola, Inc., 
put $2.9-million into its deferred profit 
sharing treasury. In that year, profits 
already in the trust had earned $2.4 
million—nearly as much as the company 
fed in from its 1954 profits. 

Bigger companies have always been 
more partial to deferred plans. For one 
thing, they have the staff to administer 
the Ber Then, too, they work with 
bigger amounts of money, which have 
re ater carning power when invested 
t’s the simplicity of cash profits shar 
ing plans that have given them their 
greater appeal among small com- 
panics. 

But there are variations from the 
general rule. Genisco, Inc., a small Los 
Angeles electronics equipment maker, 
set up a combination cash and stock 
plan three years ago. This year, Genisco 
shared its profits with its 50 employees 
by giving them half their payment in 
cash, the other half in company stock 
for a total of $56,000. The new stock 
pushed employee interest in the com- 


pany up to 22% of outstanding stock. 
n a few more years, employees will own 
half the company. Meantime, the stock 
has gone up from $10 to $15 in two 
years. 


ll. Who Does It? 


Electronics companies, like Genisco, 
are big usccs of profit sharing plans. 
make up about 6% of the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries’ membership. 
Only one other industry has more 
than a 1% representation on the coun- 
cil’s list. This is the metal working 
industry. For reasons that mystify even 
the council's officers, metal working 
outfits make up one-third of the coun- 
cil’s membership. 

One possible answer for the metal 
working companies’ big interest is that 
the profit sharing Pe Benecve is catch- 
ing. A big community of profit sharing 
companies has grown up around Lin- 
coln Electric—which is near the heart of 
the metal working industry in Cleve- 
land. The plans eve shown how in- 
fectious they can be in California, too. 
In Los Angeles, Thomas P. Pike Drill 
ing Co, started a profit sharing plan in 
1948; now there are 160 council 
members in California, the largest rep- 
resentation from any state, 

But, beyond their concentration in 
the metal working industry, it’s hard 
to find any dominating threads among 
profit sharers. About half are using 
plans that cover all their employees. 
About half the companies have unions. 
The profit sharing companies range 
wide in type, size, and method of ee 
distribution. Rexall Drug Co. came 
into the field in the middle of this 
year with a plan that will eventually’ 
cover its 11,000 employees. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. (whose employees now 
own nearly one-third of the company 
through a savings and profit sharing 
pension fund), Standard Oil Co. of 

Calif., Eastman Kodak Co., Procter & 

Gamble Co., Bank of America, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane—all 
these have profit sharing plans of one 
kind or another. Philip Morris, Inc., 
came up with something of an innova 
tion this year when it started a profit 
sharing plan covering both its regular 
and seasonal workers. 
* How Unions Feel—These days, 
unions have little interest in profit 
sheiing—unless they think tl i 
are using the schemes as a device to 
bust unions or are trying to substitute 
profit sharing for fair wages or working 
conditions. If an employer pays goin 
wages, provides seed conditions- po | 
shares profits—then that’s all to the 
good, unions fecl. 
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Penn-Texas Moves Into Electronics 
With Acquisition of Hallicrafters 


In a stock exchange involving about $6.3-million in 
securities, L. D. Silberstein’s Penn-Texas Corp. plans 
to take over Hallicrafters Co. and put itself in the 
electronics and consumer goods fields. Through its 
subsidiaries, Penn-Texas already is a major factor in 
machine tool manufacture (Pratt & Whitney, Connecti- 


cut tool company), and is a newcomer in weapons (Colt 
cin feels he can make Hallicrafters 


Mfg. Co.). 
a power in the missiles field by dove- 


guided 
tailing its operations with those of Penn-Texas sub- 
sidiaics 


Th emphasis will be put on military production, 
Hallicrafters’ Pres. William J. Halligan (he stays with 
the company), denies any plans to abandon consumer 
lines. the points out his company will display new 
TV models at the Chicago furniture show in January. 
About half Hallicrafters’ present production is military; 
the remainder is split between consumer products the 
company puts out under its own name and those that 
carry somebody else’s label. Halligan has voiced a pref- 
erence for the private label work “because it’s all contract 
work,” 

Acquisition of Hallicrafters swells Penn-Texas’ yearly 
volume to some $150-million and gives it the diversifica- 
tion and size it has been secking since 1951 when it was 
a coal y with $6-million in sales. Now under 
the Penn-Texas umbrella are subsidiaries in coal mining, 
uranium, heavy equipment, oil and gas, shipping, wire 
and cable, warehousing. 


AMA Surveys Give and Take 
Of Business Xmas Gifts 


Taking a quick and random reading on current 
business feeling and practice about business Christmas 
gifts, the American Management Assn. finds that more 
than half of 75 sales managers it queried give Christmas 
presents to customers. However, most managers report 
some of their customers refuse to accept any presents 
whatsoever. About one half of the givers say they send 
gifts because it is customary and expected. Another third 


do so in for past business or as a remem- 
redid <a 


On the other hand, you find non-gift givers claiming 
that the effect of Christmas gifts on business does not 
justify the se and that a number of customers 
actually dislike the practice and say so. 

AMA's surveyors found a strong percentage of anti- 
oP OnE Ses SO een & Setings ge. Of 

5 purchasing agents questioned, 16 report cither a 
personally initiated or a formal company policy dis 
couraging the acceptance of gifts from suppliers. Chief 
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reason for this policy: Companies do not want their 
employees obligated to a supplier or a buyer's judgment 
compromised. This “no gift” policy is most common 
in larger companies, says AMA. 

Those who accept gifts contend that, in spite of any 

i iets will continue to send presents. 
Says one buyer, “As long as close to 80% of the business 
community feels there is nothing wrong or immoral in 
giving modest gifts at Christmas time, a policy contrary 
to public opinion merely means that the practice is 
driven underground where it can no longer be con- 
trolled.” 


Allis-Chalmers Is Cited 
For Helping Alcoholics 


Last week in a special ceremony, the Wisconsin 
Council for Alcoholism gave Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, a public citation for its program of rehabil- 
itating the drunk in industry (BW —Jul.10’48,p25). 

Actually, though A-C is one of the leaders, quite a 
few firms, such as Eastman Kodak, Consolidated Edison 
Co., and du Pont, have been i extensive pro- 
grams in this field (BW—Mar.13'54,p103). 


2 gg Bod the Yale Center of Alcoholic Studics, 
there are a 3-million alcoholics in the work force 
and a great many more problem drinkers. 

A company wishing to help alcoholics usually can 
spot them pretty quickly—the most noticeable symptom 
being a high incidence of absenteeism, usually in the 
35-50 age group. 

AC stresses the thing most needed in organizing a 

m to alcoholics is to convince management 

(1) that it is an important job and (2) that it is a 

t problem. The next step is convincing 

employees of the integrity of the company’s efforts 
to help. 

In Kc's case, H. A. Mielcarek, manager of personnel 
services says, “You know you're on the right road when 
soceew drinkers come into the office voluntarily asking 

r help. 


Management Briefs 


Studies of 91 cases of “overwork” stress by the 
University of Nebraska’s Coliege of Medicine showed 
only seven were uced by excessive wozk load. The 
others were attributed to driving bosses, and lack of 
recognition. Cases studied ranged from a vice-president 
to secretaries and laborers. 


Business is still digging into its pockets to help pay the 
costs of education. Recent contributors include E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., $900,000; Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., $462,000; Young & Rubicam, New York 
advertising agency, $100,000. 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., outbid—at a price not 
named—other movie producers for film rights to Cam- 
eron Hawley’s Cash McCall (BW —Dec.17°55,p104). 
The price was pushed up by active bidding, probably 
above the $250,000 that the movies paid for Hawley’s 
earlier novel, Executive Suite. 
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TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings are used in every kind of heavy duty application 
requiring high load capacity, resistance to shock and wear under conditions of misalignment. 


STABILITY... 


ay Bead a 


TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings 


are designed with integral center flange 
on inner race to provide positive radial stability 








and positioning for thrust loads 


This center flange guides the rollers 
accurately and friction is reduced to a 
minimum. 


Other performance-building features in- 
clude accurate geometrical conformity 
between races and rollers to provide 
ultimate load carrying capacity; care- 
fully heat-treated races and rollers for 
maximum resistance to shock and wear; 
one-piece machined bronze cage for each 
path of rollers to allow thorough lubri- 
cation and give freedom of operation. 


These are some of the reasons why 
TORRINGTON SPHERICAL ROLLER BEAR- 
INGS give long, satisfactory performance. 


TORRINGTON SPHERICAL ROLLER BEAR- 
INGS are available from stock with either 
straight or tapered bore, for shaft or 
adapter mounting. 

Specify TORRINGTON and get these oper- 
ational advantages in your equipment. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. + Torrington, Conn, 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
of United States and Canada 


Spherical Roller + Tapered Relier 
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Whee! It's graduation day at the National School 
of Heavy Equipment Operation. The four-week 
course stresses efficient maintenance of the big 


machines. 


School for Earthmoving 


Che happy crew in the — above 


have just won their diplomas at the 
National School of Heavy Equipment 
Operation, near Charlotte, N. C. For 
four weeks, they have boned up on 
the care and operation of earthmovers 
partly through lectures: preventive 
maintenance, safety, machine func- 
tions, principles of grading—mostly in 
the field, operating tractors, motor 
graders, cranes, and shovels 

The school opened last April. This 
week, its 188th graduate steps down 
from his tractor. Men have wandered 
in from 23 states, plunked down 
round $300 each to lear the trade. 

Partly, this response is due to the 
fact that there is no school like it in 
the U_S. independently owned, open 
to the public. But, its success is 
probably due even more to the critical 
shortage of skilled operators. 
* Keep ‘em Running—Archic N. 
Carter, manager of the Highway Div. 
of the Associated General mtractors 
of America, goes to the core of the 
problem. Carter says there is no real 
shortage of men who can make the 
equipment go; but there is a real short- 
age of men who know enough about 
their trade to operate and maintain 
their machines so that they perform 
efhciently and economically 

Steps are being taken to increase the 
nation’s pool of trained operators. Most 
es manufacturers run service 
schools to acquaint operators with their 
equipment, However, these courses are 
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generally short—a few days; enrollment 
is limited; and—the big drawback—the 
men are already operating equipment 
before they get a chance to go to 
school. This means that these oper- 
ators must first be taught to forget 
the bad habits picked up on the job. 
At the Charlotte school, most of the 
men start from scratch. Many have 
never driven a tractor before. 

The insurance companies are teach- 


ing, too; issuing publications designed 
to explain safe operating procedures. 
Also, the International Union of 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) has 
an apprentice training program for 
new members. 

¢ Demand Runs Ahead—With all this, 
the development of skilled operators 
has not kept we e with demand. There 
are two-and-a-half times as many heavy 
tractors, scrapers, cranes, and shovels 
in operation now in the construction 
industry than there were just 10 years 
ago. In the last five years, according 
to the Commerce Dept., over $3-billion 
has been spent by contractors for new 
earthmoving equipment. 

Unless a contractor has skilled men 
to protect his investment, he risks 
heavy maintenance costs. Some con- 
tractors spend as much as $30 a day 
to repair and maintain each large 
tractor after an 8-hr. shift. For every 
hour that a heavy shovel works, it 
costs $12 to keep it running well. On 
a road-building job, contractors spend 
$13 a day to repair cach large dump 
truck. The construction industry's 
maintenance and repair bill this year 
will exceed $1-billion 

“You should see what they're doing 
to some of our equipment,” says the 
service manager of one of the big 
crane and shovel manufacturers. “Con- 
tractors have to hire cowboys instead 
of skilled help.” 
¢ Woodland Campus—Gilbert S$. Shaw 
had heard men talk that way. Also, 
he had heard contractors grumble that 
they couldn't fill out their crews. Two 
years ago, Shaw turned a 71l-acre wood 
land into his campus, set up the 
National School near Charlotte. He 


THE CLASSROOM, for a good two-thirds of the course is the open ficld, where giant 
machines are maneuvered and cosseted, There are indoor lectures, too. 
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One of the six Chase Trambeam cranes moving material 
from sh dock racks to truck. Trambeam keeps aisies 
free, provides orderly handling end a neat, uncluttered floor. 


TRAMBEAM expedites stacking, loading 


Six Trambeam Overhead Handling Systems at 
the Cleveland Mills of the Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., load twelve trucks simultaneously. Neat dock- 
side racks are previously stacked with ready-to- 
ship material by these Trambeam cranes... then 
they load the material as needed onto the trucks. 
Each crane is push-button controlled and oper- 
ated by one man, assuring fast, easy handling. 
Later, should Chase wish to increase shipping 
speed even more, another crane can be added to 
each system and both racking and loading can 
then be done at the same time. Many other 
Trambeam systems are in operation at the Chase 


Cleveland Plant and Chicago and Los Angeles 
Warehouses—all doing specialized handling jobs— 
proving the versatility, efficiency and economy of 
the Trambeam method. 


Trambeam flexibility can be applied to your oper- 
ations for fast, low-cost handling. Write for our 
catalog and the name of your Trambeam distrib- 
utor ... his experience in planning overhead han- 
dling systems—large or sma!!—will save you money 
and assure desired results. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, lilinols 


stac Storage racks. 





put ads in a few magazines and set u 
three courses, cach to run four Gnas 

The first course tion 
and maintenance of the crawler 
tractor and the  self- and 
tractor-drawn scraper. The second 
teaches the operation of the motor 
grader. The third specializes in crane 
and shovel work, the most difficult of 
operating craft. 

In those early classes, most of Shaw's 

students were paying their own way. 
Now, he says brat contractors are be- 
ginning to enroll men from their pay- 
rous. 
* Guest E The men work with 
4 quarter-of-a-million dollars’ worth of 
equipment, much of it leased to the 
school by manufacturers. In class the 
men hear from specialists who come 
in as guest speakers: a telephone com- 
pany man, who points out where to 
expect to run into underground cables; 
an oil company representative, who 
talks about lubrication schedules and 
lubrication procedures; a fire chief, who 
tells how to combat different kinds of 
fires. 

Says Everett Kendrick, the school’s 

director of field training: “We 
emphasize preventive maintenance, 
grading, safety, quality of work, We 
can't turn a man into the best tor 
in the business in just a month, and 
we know it. But the men are learning 
how te do things the right way.” 
* Heavy Schedule~Shaw has had 
plenty of inquiries—more than 5,000 
so far—but he holds his classes down 
to 30 men per month, requires that 
cach applicant pass two mechanical 
aptitude tests before he is admitted. 
Also, cach man must agree to follow 
three rules; no gambh no hard 
drinking, no smoking "Pableg class 
work, 

The school day begins at 6:30 a.m. 

Depending on a set schedule for any 
given day, a student spends from a 
half-hour to several hours in class. Over 
the four-week stretch, he will listen to 
some 70 hours of lecture, put in an- 
other 148 hours in the field. Each day, 
instructers file written reports on each 
man. The instructors have a good 
chance to look over their students, be- 
cause cach group of five men has its 
own instructor. 
* Graduation—Ceremonies at gradua- 
tion time are almost as popular with 
contractors as with the tes. Con- 
tractors from all over South come 
to the uations, © watch each 
student 1 though oie: from 
lubricating his rig to putting it through 
a woe Alter on on gelarien 
ceremonies, contractors and graduates 
get together over a cup of coffee. Many 
aze hired on the spot. 

Of course, no one school is going 
to wipe out the manpower problem 
of an entire industry. Neither will the 
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short-duration schools that the manu- 
facturers conduct. The training pro- 
athe a. International Be vee of 
ti incers can great 
suaben of aenations, but the union 
itself says that it has run into diffi- 

culties. 
spokesman: “Ap- 


Says one union 
— “— little chance to practice, 
use—after all—there is only one seat 
on a tractor, and it is occupied by an 
operator who is producing for the con- 
tractor. Contractors can’t afford to let 
a man practice on an expensive ma- 
chine that must keep operating to pay 
for itself.” 
* Reasons for Shortage—In addition 


to the rapid expansion that has taken 
place in the use of earthmoving equip- 
ment during the past 10 years, there 
are two other factors that have con- 
tributed to the shortage of able men. 
The big earthmoving rigs, especially 
scrapers, are rough on the men who 
operate them. Like an athlete, a man 
finds that he cannot keep the pace for 
many years. Also, because skilled 
maintenance men are sO scarce, a con- 
tractor often is forced to pull a good 
operator: off his machine and put him 
in the shop—good operators often are 
maintenance men. His place on 
¢ machine is then taken by a less 
experienced man. 


Vacuum-Melted Alloys Score a Hit 


Two months ago, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. completed a new melt sh 
with a capacity of 125 tons per mont 
of vacuum-melted super alloys (BW— 
Oct.22'55,p98). Although this was 
about 10 times the industry's monthly 
consumption, the company announced 
hopefully that its mew capacity could 
be doubled in 90 days, redoubled in 
90 days more. 

Six weeks later, Allegheny Ludlum’s 
new capacity was sold out through 
March, N05 This week, the company 
was completing a hasty customer sur- 
vey trying to gauge the full meaning of 
this amazing surge of business. Next 
week, management will decide exactly 


how large its expansion will be. 

* Ice ral wa Negheny Ludlum's sit- 
uation merely emphasized speculation 
in the trade that the fourth quarter of 
1955 may prove to have been the point 
of breakthrough for vacuum-melted 
super alloys, Customers seemed not just 
ready but even anxious for them—de- 
spite their high prices. And the supply 
was growing, too. 

Vacuum Metals Corp., a jointly 
owned subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. 
of America and National Research 
Corp., has just completed the coun- 
try’s largest vacuum furnace, a 2,200-Ib. 
unit, at Syracuse, N. Y. It’s the latest 
entry in a race in which the capacity of 
vacuum furnaces—and the number of 
commercial units, too—has risen spec- 
tacularly over the past 18 months, 

For several weeks, Allegheny Ludlum 
has been asking the customers exactly 
why they have placed orders so avidly. 
But it believes the answer lies not on 
in the large amount of product it can 
produce but also in the large dimen- 
sions of the product it can offer. This, 
in turn, is traceable to its melting 
process, 

* Winning a Bet—Unlike other pro- 
ducers, Allegheny Ludlum bet its bun- 
dle on consumable-clectrode vacuum- 
melting. The trade generally is using 
induction vacuum-melting, although 


Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. has 
melted some consumable electrode heats 
in Mallory-Sharon’s titanium furnaces. 
U-C’s own vacuum equipment is in- 
duction vacuum equipment. 
Allegheny Ludlum is not overlooking 
the induction furnace completely. The 
company has an order in for one now. 
But it is quite clear to industry peopic 
that this induction furnace is merely 
a hedge against the competition, and 
that Allegheny Ludlum’s big stake is 
going into the alternate choice—the 
consumable-clectrode furnace. 
Allegheny Ludlum’s decision to em- 
brace consumable-clectrode melting 
arose from its experience in titanium 
and zirconium production, which is a 
double-melting, vacuum-reduction proc- 
ess. It took considerable work to adapt 
the titanium melting cycle to ferrous 
metallurgy, and this made A!'egheny 
Ludlum something of a latecomer to 


the market. But the company is confi- 
dent it has a real jump on the trade, 
nevertheless, 


For example, Allegheny Ludlum 
swears it has melted 5,600-Ib. ingots 
up to 20-inches in diameter. This, the 
company figures, puts it nicely ahead of 
other vacuum melters. 
¢ Size Counts—Size of product is im- 
portant. That’s because the kind of 
metals you melt under vacuum are in- 
ordinately subject to segregations and 
non-metallic inclusions. These gather 
in the center of the ingot. In any quan- 
tity, they render an ingot useless for 
the severe a require- 
ments imposed by jet engines and other 
applications using vacuum-meited ma- 
terial. 

It's a problem you can lick if you 
keep your ingots small enough. But, 
increasingly, small ingots won't do. 
Ingots are castings. Before they can be 
used in highly stressed parts, they must 
be hot-worked—cither rolled or ham- 
mered—into a cross-section no more 
than half the original. Thus, if the best 
you can melt is a 6-inch ingot, the best 
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you can sell is a 33-inch billet. It's 
pretty difficult to forge, say, a 15-inch 
gas turbine wheel out of a 3-inch billet. 
¢ The Squeeze—So vacuum melters 
are being squeezed between a market 
demand Bey wr and larger ingots and 
the metallurgical problems of producing 
them. Allegheny Ludlum is sure it has 
the answer in consumable-electrode 
melting. Said one of its people last 
week: “I never saw so many orders for 
this kind of material, And the size-pat- 
tern looked mighty good to us.” 

Ordinarily, vacuum melters make the 
best heat of metal they know how to 
produce in a conventional air-melt elec- 
tric furnace. Then they remelt the ma- 
terial under vacuum. This further re- 
fines the material and vastly reduces its 
gas content—a serious source of failure. 
¢« Two Methods—In induction vac- 
uum-melting, the heat is melted in a 
crucible and cast in a mold, both of 
which are enclosed in a large vacuum 
tank. The larger the ingot, the largez 
is the tank that must be evacuated. 
And there’s a risk of picking up non- 
metallic contaminants from the cruci- 
ble 

Consumable-electrode vacuum-melt- 
ing starts with an electrode of the air- 
melted metal to be refined. Only the 
bottom of the electrode and the top of 
the ingot mold are under vacuum. The 
process effects a layer-by-layer deposi- 
tion of metal from the electrode into 
the mold. In the process, gases and im 
purities are volatilized and withdrawn 
as in induction melting. 
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A synthetic rubber plant will be built 
near Odessa, Tex., as a result of an 
agreement between General Tire & 
Rubber Co. and El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. ‘The multimillion-dollar plant, 
which will start operations around July, 
1957, will have an annual capacity of 
over 40,000 tons 


South Africa is producing gas from 
coal in a state-owned, $85-million plant. 
The quality of gasoline is said to be 
satisfactory. South Africa now has to 
import all of its oil, but the plant is 
expected to produce one-sixth of the 
country’s needs—55-million gal.—when 
technica! problems are overcome. 


Glenr L. Martin Co. announced that 
it will construct a new plant on a 4,000- 
acre site near Denver. The plant, sched- 
uled for completion in 18 months, will 
employ 5,000 workers. Unconfirmed 
reports are that Martin will build inter- 
continental missiles for the Defense 
Dept. at the site 
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What's so “Special” 
about this “Standard”? 


This is an ordinary stove bolt ~A “Standard” fastener in the 
jargon of the bolt and nut industry. 


But there’s something “special” about it, too, That something 
“special” has to do with the many extra values Lamson & Sessions 
offers its customers over and above high product quality. 


For instance, behind every Lamson fastener are research facilities 
and engineering talent unexcelled in the industry. 


There's a practical, workable “Statistical Quality Control” system 
upon which you can depend. 


There’s an awareness on our part that the customer deserves the 
best in efficient service . . . minus costly mistakes in fulfilling 
specifications or shipping. 

Finally, there’s that feeling of confidence our customers enjoy, 
based on Lamson’s 88-year reputation for fair and honest dealing. 


These are just a few of the “specials” Lamson & Sessions delivers 
to its customers . . . even when they buy “Standards”. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSON & SESSIONS Co. « General Ottices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Onio 


Plants at Cleveland ond Kent, Ohio * Birmingham « Chicago 


Production 
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New Products 


The Latest in Escapes 


The man is coming down an oil 
derrick by means of an escape line de- 
veloped to permit a safe descent—even 
for an injured man—according to the 
manufacturer, Dykes, Inc., Houston, 
Tex. 

The line is equipped with a device 
that allows casy Seating, even on steep 
slopes. A counterweight gives addi- 
tional braking. The escape line was 
developed especially for drilling barges 
and platforms, and is designed so that 
workers can attach themselves to it, 
while still holding a derrick or stand- 
ing on a platform 

Users are given more confidence in 
the device since they do not have 
to climb out over open space to get 
on 


¢ Source: Dykes, Inz., Houston, Texas. 


Timber Shaver 


This odd-looking machine is actualiy 
the latest and fastest in brush and tim- 
ber clearing tools. Mounted on a 200- 
hp. diesel tractor, the V-shaped cutter 
is 13 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, and is con- 
structed from 14-in. steel. The blade 
acts as a saw-tooth and will cut off the 
brush and timber close to the ground. 
There it was assembled by the Wade 
Lahar Construction Co., Mountain 
Home, Ark., and is being used to clear 
23,000 acres of timber for a reservoir 
at the Buford dam site in Georgia. A 

pe canopy helps protect the of Fi 
rom falling timber, and also reheves 
stresses on the tractor. 


© Source: International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Marble in the Home 


Marble tiles for wall and foor—thin 
small units of quarried marble—are 
now available for home installation at 
prices competitive with other tiles at 
about $3 per sq. ft. installed. Eighteen 
kinds of Vermont marble are used to 
make the tiles. As the picture shows, 
no two pieces of tile are alike; marbles 
have diferent designs. Interesting pat- 
terns can be made in bathrooms and 
kitchens. The tiles come in different 
sizes; the marble surface is well pol- 
ished, and is easy to clean. 

The marble used is cut just 4 in. 
thick. This lightens the marble suffi- 
ciently, so that its added weight will 
not create a structural problem 


e Source: Vermont Marble Co., Proc- 
tor, Vermont 
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Incandescent sparks from the exhaust 
of internal combustion engines are 
trapped by centrifugal force by a device 
developed by Erikson Products Co., 
San Francisco. The spark arrestor, cost- 
ing $40, will be used by United Air 
Lines on the trucks it operates at its 
maintenance bases to fe som fire haz- 
ards. 


” 
A two-way radio for vehicles that allows 
the driver to monitor two different ra 
dio frequencies at the same time has 
been developed by General Electric 
Co. Mobile radio operators will be able 
to hear messages from other mobile 
units instead of from the base station 
only, as is the case now. 
A truck tire for winter driving using 
wire tread construction, is being pro 
duced by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron. A multitude of small steel claws 
imbedded in the tread are said to pro 
vide better traction on icy highways. 

+. 
An electronic device that is said to com 
pute the course of a vessel and indicate 
its position regardless of weather con 
ditions has been developed by Belock 
Instrument Co., College Point, N. Y. 
Navigators have only to “feed” original 
longitude and latitude, speed, aa di 
rection of current to the instrument, 
which then takes over 

7 
The Agricola, a specially designed 
plane that spreads chemical fertilizers, 
is being used in New Zealand to im 
prove the quality and yield of pastures. 
The object is to increase meat produc 
tion. The airplane is being produced 
by the Auster Aircraft Ltd., Leicester, 
England. It can be flown at an alti 
tude of 50 ft., and requires a take-off 
run of only 250 ft. 

7 
Plastic-coated paper cups, for use in 
vending machines that serve up hot 
beverages are being manufactured by 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., New York. 
The company says the new cups will 
not alter the favor of hot drinks, a 
roblem the paper cup industry has 
es trying to lick for a long time. 
The cups also have special mms for 
easy dispensing 


. 

completely automatic machine for 
deburring and surface finishing parts 
for automatic transmissions that require 
superior finish is being manufactured 
by Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The first user of the ma 
chine is Detroit Transmission. Cost: 
about $50,000 
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THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 


“IBM was one of the 


” 


first companies to... 


“I have always been proud of the fact that IBM was 
one of the first companies to put into effect the Payroll 
Savings Plan for the purchase of United States Savings 
Bonds, and I am delighted to see this patriotic endeavor 
continuing year by year and increasing throughout 
our organization. Today thousands of IBM employees, 
through their participation in the Plan, are helping their 
country and providing for the future of their families 
and themselves.” THOMAS J. WATSON, JR., President 

: International Business Machines Corporation 


Portrait by Fabien Bochoch 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50%... or, if your employees do not now 
have the opportunity to build for their future through 
the systematic purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds... a 
letter to: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt assist- 
ance from your State Director. He will be glad to help 
you put on a person-to-person canvass that will put an 
application blank in the hands of every employee. This 
is all you have to do. Your met; and women will do the 
rest, because they will weleone the opportunity to 
build for personal and national security, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Suburban Veto on Re-Zoning 
Gives Ford the Cold Shoulder 


COLUMBUS-—The $45-million steering-gear plant that Ford 
Motor Co. planned to build on the city’s far north side is appar- 
ently out. And the city council, itself, has supplied the shove 
into the cold. 

By a 4to-3 vote last week, the council turned down a bid to 
rezone a 403-acre tract, part of which would have been the site 
for the Ford plant. The land, which has no heavy industry now, 
lies just east of the main line of the Pennsylvania RR, across the 
tracks from Clintonville, an upper-middle class suburb. 

The Ford plant drew heavy oa oe 
end residents. Despite the pleas of the Chamber of Commerce, 
labor-union heads, and many businessmen that loss of the factory 
might mean a serious setback to the city’s industrial development, 
suburban dwellers contended that the rezoning would do far 
more damage than good to their neighborhoods. One of their 
big talking points was the fact that the Pennsylvania RR, which 

holds the option on the 403 acres, hadn't disclosed how it would 
develop the remaining acres that Ford didn’t take. The railroad’s 
stand was simply that they would be turned over to industries 

“compatible” with Ford. 

The council's vote, after a ja hearing, rently 
amounts to a complete victory for suburbanites. Ford has 
said it considers the decision final, although there is a slight chance 
that it might delay taking the plant to another city until the 
council is reorganized after the first of the year. Two of the 
newly elected councilmen are believed to favor re-zoning. 


Study Finds Tax Earmarking 
Does More Harm Than Good 


NEW YORK-—The Tax Foundation last week put out the 
findings of a long look it has been taking at state taxes and the 
trend toward earmarking more and more of them for specific 
ee Its conclusion: Earmarking is seriously undermining 
egislative control over spending. 

The foundation, a private, nonprofit research organization, 
figures that, in fiscal 1954, half of total state tax collections had 
to be spent for specific services—highways, education, welfare, or 
general local needs. In 24 states more than half of the total 
take was carmarked, and in six of these—Alabama, Colorado, 
Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Texas—upwards of 75% of 
revenue had strings on it. 

Only Delaware, the foundation says, had no constitutional or 
statutory provisions restricting the spending of its 1954 income. 
In the much-debated area of highway-user taxation, it found the 
tax take is earmarked “almost without exception.” 

The bulk of this state ticketing of income, the foundation says, 
is the result of legislative decree. It feels that initially there may 
have been justification for some of it, but that the practice has 
now spread “beyond all logical boundaries.” The fact that legisla- 
tures control only 50¢ of each dollar of income, it says “imparts 
an unhealthy rigidity to state budgets. . The abolition of 
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revenue carmarking would constitute 
a substantial step.” 


Merchants End Deadlock 
Over Civic Center Site 


DETROIT —It looks as if the city 
is at last going to be able to get on 
with its Civic Center—and keep its 
wholesale merchants, too. 

Most of the wholesalers have their 
offices along the downtown banks 
of the Detroit River, smack in the 
middle of the land picked for the 
city’s proposed $24-million Conven- 
tion Hall & Exhibits Building. When 
plans for the hall were first an- 
nounced, some 40 of the merchants 
banded together and threatened to 
move outside the city limits if a new 
spot wasn’t provided for them. 

In land-scarce Detroit, the best the 
city could offer was space in a 7]-acre 
tract, called Corktown, which is now 
slated for redevelopment. But Cork- 
town won't be ready for relocation for 
at least three years. In the meantime, 
the city would have to hold up on the 
Convention Hall. The wholesalers 
refused to move twice. 

In the end, it took the wholesalers 
themselves to break this deadlock. 
Two of them—Richard Cohen and 
his father—made the move by buying 
up an old warehouse just a step away 
from the present district. Now they 
have announced plans to turn it into 
a merchandise mart with space 
enough to house 25 to 40 firms. 


Regions Briefs 


A municipal port authority is now 
planned by Erie, Pa., to fill in until 
a state authority is set up. A port 
study, just completed, calls for a erst 
stage improvement program to cost 
$5-million. 

The tallest building in the British 
Commonwealth—38 stories—will go 
up in Toronto, with work slated to 
start early next year. Yolles & Roten- 
berg, the builders, will top the old 
titleholder--Toronto’s Canadian Bank 
of Commerce—by four stories. 

No school shutdown is the pledge 
of Alabama’s Gov. Folsom despite the 
overwhelming defeat of school-financ- 
ing amendments at a special elec- 
tion. In all, voters turned down 
28 of 29 amendments, including one 
for a special income tax. 
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THE TREND 





Value Added by Distribution 


A relatively new phrase is creeping into common 
usage. It is “value added by distribution,” which to 
many is merely a high-flown way of saying the cost of 
distribution. The two mean the same thing, namely 
the spread between the price that the producer asks for 
his product and the price the consumer finally pays. 

The new phrase began to take hold a few years back 
when a committee of the American Marketing Assn. 
made a study which found that “value added by distribu- 
tion” is nothing more or less than the counterpart of the 
older, accepted phrase “value added by manufacture.” 
Most recently the new phrase has popped up in the 
Harold Barger study, Distribution’s Place in the Amer- 
ican Economy since 1869 (BW —Dec.3'55,p166). 

Semantics? Yes. But there is a valid point involved 
nonetheless. Many peuple have difficulty grasping the 
idea that any product has two values, one on the factory 
loading platform and another one on the store shelf. 

This ambivalence in price is the nub of the misunder- 
standing. Manufacturers are frequently appalled that the 
widget that costs them $5 to produce ends up with a 
$9.98 price tag on it. A 50% distribution cost—which is 
roughly what over-all distribution cost is estimated to run 

seems much too high and often, it is. 

But the point is that what they are dealing with is 
some intangibles, the so-called utilities of time, place, 
and possession, which is what distribution and marketing 
are really about. Bathing suits stuck in a South Carolina 
factory have not much more than scrap value to people 
in Miami wanting to frisk in the surf. 

To make the bathing suit valuable in Miami, someone 
has to package, ship, collect, sort, advertise, mark, dis- 
play, and deliver the bathing suit. 

What is the true measure of these costs? Are they 
rising or falling? Is distribution less or more efficient 
than it has been? Unfortunately, despite the efforts of 
Barger and others, the data is still skimpy. 

There is now reason for hoping that this gap may 
soon be closed. One business organization is analyzing 
the labor content of distribution functions to determine 
comparative costs. And in the past few weeks another 
group of scholars and businessmen has been set up at 
Columbia University to study distribution costs 

Furthermore, the Twentieth Century Fund is now 
deep in its comprehensive study of distribution. This 
is the follow-up to the fund’s famous study in the 1930s, 
Does Distribution Cost Too Much? It may give us a lot 
more data on the functional costs of distribution. 


Executive Pay 


America’s top corporate executives, according to a sur- 
vey made by the American Management Assn., received 
only a 1.8% increase in compensation in the last year 
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This included salaries, bonuses, and company contribu- 
tions to retirement funds. 

In contrast, hourly paid workers got a 5% increase in — 
wages, without including fringe benefits. 

There's a sizable differential between the compensa- 
tion paid the executive and the worker. But if last year’s 
ratios were maintained for a generation, the differential 
would be wiped out. Then about the only compensation 
for being an executive instead of a worker would be a 
private office, a secretary, and a set of ulcers. 


The Bear and the Slide Rule 


Americans have: had no difficulty in recognizing the 
ruthless drive of Russia’s masters or the massive military 
strength at their disposal. But for Soviet accomplish- 
ments in the technical and scientific field there has been 
something like contempt, except in very litnited circles. 

Our blind spot was not entirely removed by the per- 
formance of Russia’s MIG aircraft in Korea or even by 
Soviet mastery of the H-bomb. Now, information is 
coming to light on the tremendous scope of technical 
education in Russia. 

The bare facts can be stated simply: Last year Russia’s 
engineering schools graduated some 53,000 engineers— 
more than the U.S. has ever graduated in any one year 
and more than twice as many as we graduated last year. 
A recent study published by the National Science 
Foundation—Soviet Professional Manpower: Its Educa- 
tion, Training and Supply, by Nicholas DeWitt—gives 
a comprehensive picture of the engineers and scientists 
it produces (BW—Nov.19'55,p41) 

The great majority of Soviet engineers are specialists, 
trained to become cogs in Russia’s totalitarian industrial 
machine. That doesn’t prevent the Soviet system from 
turning out broad, creative engineers and inventors. The 
top scientists of the U.S. Air Force know this. They 
do not think that Russia as yet has passed the U.S. But 
they are convinced the Russians are dedicated to that 
task, while we are approaching the competition with at 
least a tinge of indifference. 

William Benton, publisher of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and former Democratic senator from Connecticut, 
has just spent several weeks examining Soviet education. 
His first-hand documentation confirms the conclusions 
reached by DeWitt and the Pentagon scientists. 

It isn’t just the military implications that are cause 
for concern. Already the Russians are using their tech- 
nicians to spearhead a penetration of the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia. It is not impossible that in another 
10 or 20 years the Soviet will be producing goods that 
undersell the U.S. in world mirkets. 

It is surely time that every American, above all our 
business leaders, faced up to this situation. 
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Here goes another letter to Santa Claus, written with hope sealed with 


confidence, and stamped with the limitless faith that makes Christmas 


the greatest day of the year! 

How right youngsters are! They know there is a Santa Claus 
How else could so manv Christmas wishes be granted? And as adults 
are to reflect their hope and faith and confidence in 


how right we 
many of mankind's oldest Christmas “wishes 


the future. For today 
ire being granted through the work of modern science wishes for 
better health, better food, clothing and shelter for our families 

be tter and more abundant living for young and old eve rywhe re 


American Cyanamid (¢ ompany is pri ileged to take part through 
research and chemical production, in scientific advances that help 


to make eat h succeeding ( hristmas happier he althier and more 


abundant for mankind, 


’ 
AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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Burroughs densimatics can cut your accounting costs 


Whatever your business—and whether four machines in one . . . switched from to add, subtract, total, tabulate, repeat 
it’s big or little, national or local job to job at the turn of a knob. If print, or do whatever your system calls 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting ma you've a smaller business—like The for. And, because the slip-in panels are 
chines can save you money. Lady Jane Shop, Savannah, Ga.— you interchangeable, one Sensimatic can 
can mechanize with this single invest do any number of jobs. 

ment. With one Sensimatic, Lady Jane 
easily handles the variety of jobs that 
make up specialty-shop accounting 


First—they're faster. Se that if you 
have specialized, large-volume work If you're plagued by high costs, call 
you can force costs down by increasing our local office listed in your phone 
vour daily output. Household Finance book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 
Corporation, for example, uses Sensi To be so fast—and so versatile—the 32, Michigan 

matics to help conquer a staggering Sensimatic has an exclusive “‘mechani 
volume of two million loan accounts cal brain” a four-job sensing panel 


Second—each Sensimatic is virtually that tells the machine when and where 


Wherever There's Business There's 
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